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\HILADELPHIA SHOPPING ATTENDED 10 
PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY. 
Address AMY R. CONROW, 1622 Wallace St., 
Philadel Pa. 
No charge to customers for services. 


N ACTIVE, ENERGETIC FRIEND, WITH | 
executive and business ability, accustomed 


to institutions, wishes position assuperinten- | 


dent, matron, or housekeeper . Best of references 
from’ well-known Philadelphia Friends. Address 
O., this Office. 





EACHERS WANTED AT FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
A man to teach the sciences and a woman 
to take charge of the Primary ry Department. 

Address F. E. WILLITS, § Secretary, 
Glen Cove, , New ‘ork. 


oung girl for general housework. Address 
B., Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa. 


ANTED. —A WOMAN AS WORKING COM- 
panion in a family of two ym living in 
the country suburban to New York. Ad- 

dress HENRY LAMPKIN, 330 East 56th street, New 

York City. 

ANTED. —BY A YOUNG LADY, POSITION 
as companion for middle-aged lady. Ad- 
dress K., Box 162, Woodstown, N. J. 


7 ANTED. ar FEW BOARDERS IN FRIEND? 
family. in Woodstown, N.J. For particu- 
lars, address B., Box 67, Woodstown, N. J. 

OUNG LADY, GRADUATE OF FRIENDS’ 
school and Business ( ‘ollege, desires position 
as teacher or bookkeeper. Address N., this 





Office. 


OR SALE (NOT RENT) SEVEN-ACRE FRUIT 
and vegetable gardens, on railroad, near coun- 
try seat, not far from Philadelphia. New 
buildings, good water, excellent market only half a 
mile away. Address WILLIAM C. RY AN, Room 26, 
Philadelphia Post-Office Building. 


OOD INVESTMENTS SECURED ON FIRST 





the best districts adjacent to Philadelphia. 
CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 
No. 11 East Fifth 8t., Chester, Pa. 
UMMER BOARDERS WANTED. —PLEASANT 

rooms, high and healthy location, good water, 

a fine view of Schuylkill Valley from piazzas. 
Two squares from street py ned connecting with all 
the mountain roads. Address 

MARTHA P. KALER, Reading, Pa. 
~ 'LFRED L. SELLERS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 

Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 





hocken aioe. = — ven to 
se families. ce. e street, 
Philadelphia Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AROLINE RAU, 


PLAIN MILLINERY. 
736 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


John Faber Miller, 2°20. bo 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Counties. 


‘Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


(B. Dorsey & Sons. 
Formerly of { FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 
The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE. 
No. 1009 Market Street. 


All ae of goods always at lowest market prices. 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 


We IN A FRIEND’S FAMILY, A Goop | 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 19; 1894. 


A Five Days’ Trip for $27.50. 

To Luray Caverns, Harper’s Ferry, Washington, 
Mount Vernon, Alexandria, and Arlington. Leave 
Philadelphia, Reading Terminal, 12th and Market 


streets, at 7.45 a. m. (Royal Blue Line to Washington), 


Mortgages in Delaware County, Pa., one of 


on Third-day (Tuesday), Sixth month (June) 12th. 
Special attention to elderly or young persons. $5.00 
deposit six days before starting—whole amount to be 
paid on the 9th. For further information address 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper Street, eet, Camden, New Jersey. 


JUST ISSUED. 
“ Salvation 1 by Christ.”’ 


By JOB SCOTT. 
In Paper Binding, 20 cents, including postage 
In Cloth 30 


Friends’ Book Association, 5th and Race Sts. 


NEW STRAW MATTING 


From 10 Cts. per Yard. 
Finest Grades : 
Japanese, Cotton Warp, and 
Chinese Jointless. 


Benjamin Green, 33 N. 2nd St. 


School, City, 
sae ence Warrants 


rank next to Governments as to Safety, as to Safety, yield 6% tc 6% 
7 per cent. income and over. Also, 
SCHOOL BONDS. 
No investments that are so safe yield as good an 
income. We will gladly furnish full information. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, $32 Drexel Building, Phila. 


CLOSING OUT SALE 


——OoF——_ 


75 Building Lots. 


The Swarthmore Improvement Company will sell 


at Public Sale, on 
Saturday, May 26, 1894, 


| the remaining 75 Choice Building Sites. Many of 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY mx. — commen | 


these sites are within a few minutes’ walk of Swarth- 
more, on the West Chester and Philadelphia Rail- 
road, 11 miles from Broad Street Station. 

Meet at the Company's office, close by Swarthmore 
Station, at 1.30 p. m., when conditions of Sale will 
be made known, or can be obtained earlier by cor- 
respondence with or by calling on the Secretary at 
Swarthmore. Terms easy. 

Sale will be conducted on the lots, and will com- 
mence preerty at 2 o’clock. 

Lunch will be given at one o'clock, which wil) ac- 


| commodate all who desire to come early and ex- 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia | 


amine property before the hour of sale. 
No postponement on account of weather. If 
stormy, will sell at the new Swarthmore Hall. 


The Swarthmore Improvement Co., 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


At Swarthmore, ©’ THE BILL. 


BOARDING during the Spring and Summer 
months. Address A.B MARSHALL, 
P. O. Box, 101, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
See PA. 


On the South Mountains. - select resort, 
within easy access of Philadelphi Open all the 
year. For INustrated Pamphlet, address 


James H. Preston. 
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Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-91 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Ai Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. | 


A first-class academy and college prepemtery school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 


A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- | 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and | 


drawing, besides thorough work in all common 

school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 

Friends 
For circulars apply to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 

Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Summer eXaminations for admission to Coll 

for year commencing Ninth Month 18, 1894, will 
held at the College Sixth Month 8th and 9th, 1894. 
For particulars and catalogue, address, 


CHARLES DE GARMO, Pn. D., President. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be ~~ to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

For circulars and other information, address, 

GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


F riends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 


ough courses preparing for admission to any coll 
or furnishing & good business education. e schoo! 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long ~~ ¥ about 30 — from New York. For 
catalogue an culars, ress 
TEANELIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secre' 4 


Glen Cove, Long 

- i me coil 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent.corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 

_ “CHAPP QUA MOUNTAIN puErrers, 

Cc AQUA vr 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 per week. Address 

G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses. | 


Special Attention to Oculists’ Prescriptions. 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 


Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. | 
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For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE 18— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


STREETS. 





exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house 
furnishing purposes. 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
| the largest to be found in the American market, 
| and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


Gloves, 


- MERCHANTS? 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 


Surplus, ..... . . 50,000.00 
Undivided Profits,. ... 6231-14 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on ~~ and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, 





wards, per annUm. 


JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas 
Ww. B. LANE, Zitle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A.G Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 

8. Davis J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis, Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


LANDRETHS’ 
Gardening Operations for May. 





During the past month the hardier vegetables 


one all will have been 
Beans, BusH, plant for succession ; LANDRETHS’ 
SCARLET are the best. Lima, CAROLINA, SEEK NO 
| FURTHER, and other PoLE BraNs may now be 
planted. Brets, Lone, sow. CABBAGE, set our plants 
and sow seed for autumn supply. Sugar EN, 
| plant. Pepper, plant. CARROT, NANTES, sow. CAULI- 
| FLOWER in frames, remove glasses. CELERY, weed 
and sow more. Crops which have failed when first 
| sown, repeat sowing. CUCUMBER, JERSEY PICKLE, 
lant. LeTruce, RELIABLE. LARGEST OF ALL, and 
| Durcs BuTTErR, sow in drills to stand, thin out to 
| four inches. MELONS, plant; the best is LaNDRETHs’ 
| Bossand Lone Lieut Icing ; among CITRONs and 
| MUSHMELONs the Extra EaR-y is the first to ripen. 
Parsnips, thin out, if ready. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Seed and Implement Warehouse, 
Nos 21 and 23 8. Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ut in. 


It is believed that unusual | 





Trustee 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up | 





have been sown, and by the middle of the present 
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we 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI, 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD. 


Edition of 1893. Revised and Enlarged. 
WITH LATEST CENSUS RETUANS. 


A complete pro- 
nouncing Gazet- 
teer or Geogra- 
phical Dictionary 
of the world, con- 
taining notices of 
over 125,000 
places, with re- 
centand authentic @ 
information’ re- 
specting the Coun- 
tries, Islands, 
Rivers, Moun- 
tains, Cities, 
Towns, etc., in 
every portion of 
the globe. 
Invaluable to the 
Student, Teacher, Merchant, Journalist and 
members of other learned professions, 

One Imperial 8vo volume of nearly 
3,000 pages. 

@@ Send for free prospectus, with specimen 
pages and testimonials. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XX. 

Though there may be a variety of prospects, and differ- 
ence of sentiment, yet as we dwell in love, and keep low in 
the feeling state, we are sometimes favored with a sense of 
what is proper to be done, and so unite with the judgment 
of Truth; and which, when known, we dare not oppose. 

NicHOLas WALN. 


During the last half of the last century there was perhaps no Friend 
more prominent or highly esteemed than Nicholas Waln. He was 
born at Fair Hill, Philadelphia, in 1742. His father dying when he 
was but eight years of age, he was placed at a school founded by 
charter granted by William Penn, under care of Philadelphia Friends. 
(It is still highly prosperous under the name of the Penn Charter 
School.) Here he became a good scholar, and was also trained in the 
principles and doctrines of the Christian religion. After leaving school 
he studied the law, and while yet a minor was admitted to practice in 
the courts. To further improve in his profession, on arriving at the age 
of 21 years, he proceeded to London and there entered anew upon his 
studies, his habits of industry preserving him from the idle pastimes and 
diversions of a great city. 

His early religious impressions did not leave him. After becoming 
amember of the Temple Society, he returned to Philadelphia and re- 
sumed the practice of law, becoming a great favorite, especially with 
the Germans. In 1772, under great exercise of mind, he appeared in 
supplication in a youths’ meeting inthe Market Street meeting-house. 
Soon after he left the bar and for several years lead a retired life, sel- 
dom appearing in the ministry, but when he did his sermons were short 
and weighty. Later in life he traveled in the ministry. He was origi- 
nal, being ‘“‘ no man’s copy,” and fearing no one in doing his duty, and 
he sought not the applause of men. Friends and children loved him, 
but, it is said, hypocrites feared him. He was rich but lived a life of 
self-denial. He was noted for his humor and quickness of repartee, 
and many are the anecdotes told of him, though he always preserved a 
quiet dignity of manner. He died in 1813, aged 71 years. A Friend 
records these words of him: “Asa great man, as a wise man, as a 
learned man, I know none possessed of as much childlike humility and 
simplicity as Nicholas Waln.”’ 


A PRAYER. 


FATHER, from out the tumult and the strife 
That never know surcease, 

We cry to thee: Lord of our troubled life, 
Grant us thy peace! 


Our air is filled with din of angry cries, 
The battle sounds increase ; 

From the calm azure of thine upper skies 
Grant us thy peace! 


Harsh discords all thy truer music drown, 
Love’s tender breathings cease ; 

Upon the clamor and the grief look down ! 
Grant us thy peace ! 


Fierce passions our compliant natures sway, 
Courage and faith decrease ; 

Harassed with fear and doubt, to thee we pray : 
Grant us thy peace ! 


We crave that inner quiet so desired 
When outer storms increase ; 

To rest on thee, for we are very tired : 
Grant us thy peace! 


Fram duty’s path—however steep—we ask 
For no ill-timed release ; 
Only—for strength to finish well our task— 
Grant us thy peace! 
—Edward A. Church, in Boston Courier. 














PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 1894. 
THE meeting of Ministers and Elders was held, as usual, 
on Seventh-day last. Several visiting Friends were in at- 
tendance from other yearly meetings, with minutes. 
Their names will be given in the proceedings of the gen- 
eral meeting. 

On First-day, the attendance at the two houses at 
15th and Race streets was very large,—the greatest per- 
haps ever known. Long before ro o’clock the house 
fronting Race street was completely filled, and many sat 
on the steps and stood in the aisles. The silence was 
broken by Allen Flitcraft, who offered prayer. Isaac 
Wilson of Canada spoke at length, citing the passage of 
Scripture, ‘‘ He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty, and he that ruleth his own spirit greater than he 
that taketh a city.’’ Mary Travilla, of West Chester, 
followed with a few words, in which she advised all to 
‘¢ Mind the Light.’’ Allen Flitcraft spoke from the text, 
‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.’’ The 
meeting closed with prayer by Isaac Wilson. 

The Cherry street end of the house was also entirely 
filled. Atthe hour for gathering, Samuel S. Ash reminded 
all of the practice of Friends to open their meetings with 
a period of silent communion with God. Cornelius 
White, of Ontario, then arose and delivered the message : 
‘¢ Come unto Me from the ends of the earth and be saved, 
for I am God, and beside Me there is no Saviour.’’ 
William Way, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, said that the 
Christ that saves from sin manifests himself in our hearts 
to-day ; even now may we hear His voice saying, ‘‘ Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock, and whoso heareth and 


| openeth the door will receive unto himself salvation.’’ 


Robert S. Haviland, of Chappaqua, New York, offered 
prayer. Matilda E. Janney urged the young people to 
be faithful in little things that they might thus enter into 
the higher spiritual life. Robert S. Haviland answered 
the question, ‘‘ What Lack I Yet ?’’ by appealing to all 
to put away every selfish desire and give their hearts to 
God, for thus only can they keep their feet in the straight 
path that leads to life eternal. Abigail R. Paul appeared 
in supplication and the meeting concluded. 


SECOND-DAY, FIFTH MONTH I4. 


On Second-day morning, in men’s meeting, there was a 
larger attendance than is usual at that time. Allen Flitcraft 
offered prayer. Walter Laing offered words of counsel. 

The roll of the 127 representatives appointed by the 
seven quarterly meetings was called, and all were present 
except eight. For the absence of one sufficient reasons 
were given. 

The minutes for visiting Friends in attendance were 
then read, as follows: For Darlington Hoopes, from 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting ; for Isaac Wilson, from 
West Lake Monthly Meeting, Bloomfield, Ont.; for 


Robert S. Haviland, from Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, 
New York ; for Joshua B. Washburn, from the same meet- 
ing; for Cornelius White, from West Lake Monthly 
Meeting, Bloomfield, Ont.; and for Jeremiah J. Starr, 
from Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, Maryland, endorsed 
by Nottingham Quarterly Meeting. 
were spoken. 


Words of welcome 





306 


The epistles from the other yearly meetings with which 
this is in correspondence, New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, Genessee, and Illinois, were then all read, and 


welcomed and commented on by a number of Friends. | 


Isaac Hicks, of Long Island, in a brief communication 
of exhortation, announced that he would return home, 
after the proposed sitting. A committee was appointed 
to bring forward the essay of an epistle to other yearly 
meetings, to help gather the exercises, and assist the 
clerks in preparing and forwarding the Extracts. 

In the afternoon, in men’s meeting, S. Robinson 
Coale, on behalf of the representatives, reported, propos- 
ing Emmor Roberts for clerk, and Alfred Moore and Isaac 


H. Hillborn for assistant clerks, which was approved by | 


the meeting. ‘The representatives also proposed, as they 
had been directed to do, the names of a committee to 
audit the treasurer’s account, examine the trust accounts, 
etc., who were approved for that service by the meeting. 

Three reports of committees were then read and con- 
sidered, occupying the afternoon session ; that on Educa- 
tion and Schools, the John M. George Bequest, and Phil- 
anthropic Labor. These reports are all given in full, 
elsewhere in this issue. That on Education and Schools 
was approved, and the committee continued, and encour- 
aged to further labor; so, also, in the case of the Philan- 
thropic Committee. 
Bequest was approved, and as the committee had been in 
service several years, and a number of the members origi- 
nally appointed were now deceased, it was decided to 
appoint a nominating committee to bring forward the 
names of a newcommittee. The nominating committee 
was therefore named at this session, to act in conjunction 
with a similar appointment by women’s meeting, if it 
should concur. 

It was proposed by the clerk that the report from the 
Committee on the Revision of the Discipline be taken up 
next morning (Third-day), and its reading be continued 
directly through. The meeting approved this plan. 
Shortly after 5 p. m. the session closed. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer amd Journal. 
NEW ENGLAND FRIENDS IN COLONIAL TIMES. 
( Continued.) 

THE manner in which the term ‘‘ yearly meeting ’’ was 
used in the early days in Rhode Island is quite confusing 
to us. It seems often to refer to a form of meeting held 
annually, but having no direct authority over other meet- 
ings. 
have exercised a directing power over the yearly meet- 
ing, as witness the following : 

‘‘At the monthly man and woman’s meeting this 22nd 


second First-day’s yearly meeting that was kept each in ye 
third month at Benjamin Barton’s, hereafter to be kept in 
East Greenwich meeting-house, and ye next day being ye 
second day of ye week, and to be ye man and woman’s 
meeting yearly hereafter ; and ye last First-day in ye Fifth 
month, ye yearly meeting in Providence ; and ye seventh 
day of ye week before a yearly meeting, is to be kept in 
Warwick at Benjamin Barton’s house.’’ 

This minute is so far lacking in ‘‘ plainness of speech ’’ 
that its meaning is quite enigmatical to us, though proba- 
bly understoed at the time by those whom it concerned. 


We find the matter further referred to, but not made | 


plain, by Thomas Story, an eminent minister from Eng- 
land, who says in his journal: ‘‘On the 28th of sth 
month, 1704, we went to Warwick to a yearly meeting, 
which was to begin there the day following, at the house 
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The report on the John M. George | 


In some instances a monthly meeting appears to | 





of Benjamin Barton, and continued by adjournment to the 
meeting-house at Providence, the next day, being the first 
day of the week.’’ 

The following,of date of 1oth of Third month, 1703, is 
plain enough, and indicates a relation between yearly and 


| monthly meetings different from anything we know now: 


‘‘It is agreed by this our yearly meeting, that John 
Briggs shall write and send ye minds of this meeting to 
our Friends dwelling in Narragansett parts, they having 
been very slack in their coming to our monthly meet- 
ings.”’ 

A testimony concerning military matters, ‘‘ and also 
against the paying the hireling priest,’’ concludes as fol- 
lows: ‘* Given forth at our yearly meeting and signed by 
those appointed from ye several monthly meetings and 
also quarterly at Newport and to be read in the monthly 
and quarterly meetings.”’ 

This yearly meeting was heid ‘‘ the 12th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th of ye 5th month, 1700.’’ 

The next that I shall quote appears to be addressed 
by the monthly meeting to one of its constituent parts. 
It shows rather a curious state of things in regard to 


| attending meetings, and indicates that even in that early 


day there was a carelessness in regard to the matter on 
the part of some that gave concern to others. 


“* This is to be read in ye meeting of Kingstown Friends as follow- 
eth: At our monthly man and woman’s meeting in our meeting-house 
in East Greenwich, ye 20th day of 7th month, 1703, this meeting being 
somewhat disturbed with a sense of ye love of God towards our souls 
in revealing ye invisible spirit of his blessed grace and truth in us, and 
in ye sensible feeling of the same; we send this epistle to you, our 
well-beloved friends in Kingstown meeting, who have sometimes met 
with, in sense and feeling of ye great love of God unto us; neither let 
us forsake ye assembling ourselves together as ye manner of some of 
us have been, and were destroyed by ye Destroyer; neither neglect 
weekly meetings ; and why should our distance of place hinder our 
monthly meetings of you with us, and us with you, and especially 
meetings of business which is of great concern, for dear friends we de- 
sire and it is ye salutation of our love to you that all our meetines may 
be kept up and in good season ; and that ye plain language, and plain- 
ness of apparel may be upheld in our families ; and where 
have been a negligence there may be amendment. By agreement of ye 
meeting.” 

I think we are justified in believing that in one re- 
spect the clerk failed in expressing ‘‘ sense of the meet- 
ing,’’ and that it was not ‘‘ disturbed ’’ by a sense of the 
love of God, but, rather, stirred or moved thereby. 


From these and other records it seems probable that 


| epistles from one meeting to another were much more 


common and less formal than is the case in our day, and 
that they embraced a wide range of subjects. Whenever 
the minds of one meeting were exercised in regard to the 
conduct or the affairs of another meeting, or for any rea- 


| sons felt drawn towaras it, an epistle expressive of the 


fact was prepared and sent. In this way a closer union, 


| fellowship, and sympathy was maintained than would 
4th month, 1702, it has been seen expedient to alter the | 


otherwise have been possible at a time when personal in- 
tercourse was difficult. 

It must not be inferred, however, that “love and 
unity ’’ always prevailed, or that ‘‘ tale-bearing and de- 
traction ’’ were unknown. Thomas Story, before quoted, 
continues in his journal: ‘‘On the 31st I was at East 
Greenwich, at another meeting, where I was concerned to 
speak against divers enormities, especially whispering, 
back-biting, traducing, and villifying as the works of the 
evil one and of the flesh ; and after meeting several per- 
sons went to Ebenezer Slocum, an honorable and able 
minister of truth, and made confession of things they 
had unjustly repeated against him and asking his forgive- 
ness.”’ 

Concerning Ebenezer Slocum I have interesting in- 
formation from another source. His father, Giles Slocum, 
settled in Rhode Island, in 1638. The family were Bap- 
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tists, ‘but afterwards ell Friends. When nies 
was about twenty years old he heard George Fox preach, 
but went away with the feeling ‘‘that the Baptists were 
nearer the rule of the Scripture,’’ and that he would 
never again hear any of the Quakers. Sometime after he 
was passing a barn where John Burnyeat, another English 
minister, was preaching, when he paused and leaned 
against the door-post ‘‘ to hear two or three words.’ 

The words he heard at that moment were, ‘‘ He shall bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’’ He was at 
once interested and remained to listen farther, becoming 
convinced ‘‘that all his Scripture knowledge and high 
notions of water baptism had left him short of the new 
birth.’’ After a considerable struggle with himself he 
united with Friends, and a few years later became a min- 
ister, continuing as such for thirty-six years. He traveled 
extensively in the ministry for those days, being at one 
time as far South as Maryland. In these journeyings he 
was often accompanied by Jacob Mott, also a minister, 
and by marriage both his brother-in-law and uncle ; 
Jacob’s wife being Ebenezer’s sister, and Ebenezer’s wife 
Jacob’s niece. Jacob was the son and Ebenezer’s wife 
the granddaughter of Adam Mott, probably the original 
ancestor in the country of the late James Mott, of Phila- 


delphia, who was doubtless known to many of the readers | 


of this journal. 

Ebenezer Slocum was a man of great purity of charac- 
ter and tenderness of spirit; but he ‘‘ accounted the dis- 
orderly walkers his enemies, and they often found from 
him a stroke of sound judgment.’’ 
last characteristic that caused the ‘‘ enormities ’’ for which 
his friends and neighbors were constrained by the power- 
ful preaching of Thomas Story to make amends by con- 
fession and apology. 

The Slocum family illustrated in their own experience 
the contrast between the colonies of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island in the matter of toleration. Three of the 
brothers settled in Dartmouth, Mass., where they were 
excluded from the rights of citizenship and the privilege 


of holding office, while those remaining in Rhode Island | 


were prominent in affairs of State. One of the Massa- 
chusetts brothers was also a minister, and in the account 
from which this is taken the two are spoken of as ‘‘ Rev.’’ 
Ebenezer Slocum and ‘“‘ Rev.’’ Peleg Slocum. Two other 
brothers settled in Shrewsbury, N. J., where descendants 
ef one of them may still be found, the other having no 
issue. GrorcE D. BROOMELL. 
Chicago. 
- o be | Continued.) 





LIFE MEANS SACRIFICE. 


An essay read by Anna Jackson, at Western First-day School 


es held Fourth month 28, 1894, at New Garden, Chester county, 
enna. 


LONGFELLOw, in his beautifyl prose poem ‘‘ Hyperion ’”’ 
tells us ‘‘ Life is one and universal ; its forms many and 
individual. Throughout this beautiful and wonderful crea- 
tion there is never ceasing motion without rest by night 
or Gay, from birth till death.’’ And now, as 
this most beautiful season is opening before us, do we not 
question whence this life that is spriaging into existence 
around us? And our thoughts go back to the first glad 
time when God in the beginning clothed the earth in 
verdure and sweetness to give delight to man. And at 
last when all was ready, he created Adam in his own 
image, and breathed into him the breath of life. 

What makes the bird sing, the violet lift its sweet face 
to greet us, the apple-blossom open its pink-white petals 
and breathe its perfume on the air? It is life. All 
winter kind mother nature has cradled so warmly the 
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| my life?’’ 
It was no doubt the 


| sponsibilities. 





seni germ of life. 


The ‘sand leaves have siienad them 
so snugly. Yes, 


“ Life evermore is fed by death, 
And that a rose should bloom, something must die.”’ 

But what is life? What is its origin? No one 
knows. Many wise men have attempted to define it. 
One says: ‘‘ Life is a two-fold internal movement of com- 
position and decomposition general and continuous,”’ 
But a perfect definition seems impossible. ‘‘ Life in man 
is that state of being in which the soul and body are 
united.’’ How beautifully Wordsworth tells us in his 
«« Ode on Immortality,’’— 


‘** Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, and cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, and not in utter wickedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home.”’ 

To the little child what meaning has life? Mother 
earth has filled her lap with pleasures for his delight, that 
he may not too keenly feel the loss of that heavenly 
home. But is pleasure the aim of this wonderful crea- 
tion? No. Weare told— 


“‘ Life has import more aspiring 
Than the fancies of our youth. 
It has hope as high as heaven; 
It has labor, it has truth.’ 

Once to each of us as we stand on the threshold of 
life comes the question: ‘‘ What am I going to do with 
It is said Jonathan Edwards when a boy 
wrote in his journal: ‘‘ Resolved to live with all my 
might while I do live.’’ Let us make this resolve ours. 
Wrapped within each life are wonderful, grand, glorious 
possibilities, and with possibilities, we know, come re- 
To us is intrusted the sowing of the seed. 
To God alone belongs the harvest. Shall we neglect in 
the spring-time to sow the seeds of love, joy, peace, faith, 

and temperance, so that when the harvest 
time comes we have no fruits to bring, but in place of the 
good fruits have sprung up the fruits from the seeds of the 
flesh ? 

A little sacrifice is necessary. Do not say I will take 
my ease to-day and begin my sowing to-morrow, for to- 
morrow will prove but another to-day. To one, God 


| gives the gift of beauty of form and feature ; it is to be 


used for him. To another he has given a beautiful voice, 
toa third the wonderful gift of language. 
“ Keep my voice and let it sing 
Always, only, for my king. 
Keep my lips that they may be 
Filled with messages from thee.” 

Do social impurities exist around you? Then sacai- - 
fice your mock modesty to the words of warning your lips 
should speak, and in a tactful way show the sin, and point 
out the better way. Pray God to be pure, pure thoughts and 
pure speech will follow, for speaking is only thinking aloud. 

In the olden times sacrifices of animals were offered 
for the atonement of sin, also as a praise or thanks offer- 
ing for mercies received. But in Christ’s coming the old 
law was made void. He gave himself for us, that we 
through him might have a fuller life, of which he says: 
‘*T came that they might have life, and have it more 
abundantly.’’ ‘« The good shepherd giveth his life 
for his sheep.’’ So Paul, in speaking to the Romans long 
ago, speaks also to us to-day, saying: ‘‘I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God that ye pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.’’ This new sacri- 
fice is to be a living, a loving sacrifice, cheerfully given 
to God and our fellow beings. We are to give ourselves 


with whatever we give, for Lowell says : 
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“ The gift without the giver is bare ;— 
Who gives himself with his alms, feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


In the sacrifice of life who can measure a mother’s offer- | 
She gives her very life for you, and in the giving | 


ing ? 
does she live ? 


“ Nobody knows of the anxious fears 
Lest darlings may not weather 
The storms of life in after years, 
Nobody knows—but mother.” 


What sacrifice, sister, do you make for your brother ? 


Those little acts of thought and love which take so little | 


time but mean so much to him, are they all passed by be- 
cause it is only brother? Some day he will be a man 
with the thoughts and hopes of a man, and if a happy 
home is his thought, love must be its foundation. And 
for father, who bears the brunt of the world, shields us 


fidence and love? 


“If you have a friend worth loving 
Love him,—yes, and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow, 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend till he is dead?” 

The incident is related of a teacher, who sometime 
ago purchased a dissected map of Pennsylvahia for his 
pupHs, and in the bottom of the box on a slip of paper 
read these words: ‘‘ Eternity—and where shall I spend 
it?’’ To me the assurance of where I shall spend it de- 
pends much upon ow I spend my life here. 
past we have failed to do our duty let us remember Mrs. 
Whitney's words, ‘‘ There is never a ‘ might have been’ 
but reveals to us also the wide and beautiful ‘ may be.’ ”’ 

Shall we live for others or for ourselves alone ? 
we sacrifice a little ease and rest to attend meeting, so 


And for our country, what shall we give? Shall it be our 


voice, our life if need be for the right, so that we indeed | 


may be a living nation, free and pure. Then let us 
‘« watch, stand fast in the faith, quit ourselves like men : 
be strong.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOHN JAY. 
A BRIEF paragraph in last week’s paper, recording the 


lars concerning him which it seems to me are worthy to 


be recorded and remembered. 
It is mentioned in the notice that he was the grand- 


the United States; to this it should be added that the 


chief-justice was himself descended (being a grandson) | 
from Pierre Jay, a Huguenot exile, compelled to fly from | 


France at the time of that cruel measure of intolerance, 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


ble men than those descended from Pierre Jay,—John, 
the chief-justice,- his son William, and William’s son 
John, now deceased. William Jay, known as ‘‘ Judge 
Jay,’’ was an earnest and fearless anti-slavery man. He 
wrote and spoke much against the extension of slavery, 
in the period between 1830 and 1858. In 1843 he was 
forced off the bench (of West Chester county, N. Y.) to 
satisfy pro-slavery feeling. Some of his works became 
hand-books of information and authority in the struggle 
against the encroachments of the Slave Power. 





If in the | who could and would defend the claims of the fugitive 


Shall | 


with his great loving heart, shall we not give him our con- | him : 


. : | in 1852. 
that by mingling together our inner life shall be renewed ? | 





| cal Society, and other organizations. 
Perhaps there | 


has not been in this country a line of more truly honora- | 


One of | 


these was an ‘‘ Inquiry into the Characier and Tendency of | 


the American Colonization and American Anti-Slavery 
Societies,’’ published in 1834 ; another was, ‘‘A View of 


the Action of the Federal Government in Behalf of 


| Slavery,’’ published in 1837 ; and another, ‘“The Condi- 


tion of the Free People of Color in the United States,’’ 
1840. Judge Jay was also an earnest advocate of Peace 
and Arbitration ; he was for years president of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, and in his volume, ‘‘ War and Peace: 
the Evils of the First, with a Plan for Securing the Last ’’ 
(New York: 1848), he urged the referring of interna- 
tional disputes to arbitration, as a plan based upon ob- 
viously sound principles, and adapted to the present state 
of civilized society. Joseph Sturge, the English philan- 
thropist, was then in this country, and visited Judge Jay 
at his home, (‘‘ Bedford,’’ in Westchester county), while 
the work was in manuscript, and he incorporated it, in 
England, in a volume which he published. Judge Jay 
died Tenth month 14, 1858. Horace Greeley said of 
‘‘As to Chief-Justice Jay, the father, may be 
attributed, more than to any other man, the abolition of 
negro bondage in this State [New York] so to judge Wil- 
liam Jay, the son, the future will give the credit of hav- 
ing been one of the earliest advocates of the modern anti- 
slavery movement, and of having guided by 
his writings, in a large measure, the direction which a 
cause so important and so conservative of the best and 
most precious rights of the people should take.’’ 

John Jay, of whom I set out to write, was the son of 


| Judge William Jay, and was born in New York city, in 


1817. He studied law, was admitted to the bar in 1839, 
and soon became conspicuous as an able young lawyer 


slaves. He was connected, on down tothe war time, with 
many famous cases of this kind, and served his poor and 
helpless clients with untiring sympathy and energy. A 
great case was that of the eight slaves of the Lemmons, 
The Lemmons were Virginia slaveholders who, 
intending to remove to Texas, and take their eight chat- 
tels,—a man, two women, and five children,—came from 
Norfolk to New York to take ship for a Texas port. By 
thus bringing the slaves into the free State of New York, 
they legally gave them the right to freedom ; in other 
words, there being no law in New York by which persons 
could be held in slavery, they were entitled to liberty if 


| they claimed it; and so they did claim it, and after a 
| long battle in the courts, in which the Virginia Legisla- 


| ture took part, and the New York Legislature also, the 
death of John Jay, of New York, brings to mind particu- | 


case was decided in their favor. John Jay and Erastus 
D. Culver were counsel for them when the case was begun ; 


_ it was finally argued for them, in the Court of Appeals, 


| by Joseph Blunt and William M. Evarts. 
son of that upright and blameless John Jay who was ap- | 


pointed by George Washington the first chief-justice of | 


Besides his work of this kind, John Jay was a very 
active citizen in many other ways. In 1847, during the 
‘* famine ’’ in Ireland, he was secretary of the Irish relief 
committee. He was connected with the New York His- 
torical Society, the American Geographical and Statisti- 
He wrote many 
pamphlets during the anti-slavery contest. One of these, 
written at twenty-two, may be understood from the title : 


| ** The Dignity of the Abolition Cause, as compared with 


the Political Schemes of the Day.’’ He was president 


| for several years of the Union League of New York, 
| and of the Huguenot Society. 
| active in an organization to resist encroachments upon 
| the public school system, by the Church of Rome. Presi- 
| dent Grant, in 1869, appointed him Minister to Austria, 
| and he was absent six years, resigning in 1875. 


In late years he had been 


One of the subjects in which he was deeply interested 
was that of the education of the colored people, and I 
met him, on this account, at the Conference held at Lake 
Mohonk, in Sixth month, 1890, where he read a paper 
on the subject, supporting the necessity of national aid to 
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the public school systems of the South. I was impressed | 
by his broad, earnest, and generous spirit, and as it hap- 
pened that on the way back I rode with him in the stage, 
and again in the train, I enjoyed the relation of a num- 
ber of stories and anecdotes of his experiences in the fu- 
gitive slave days. He told them all with great animation 
and humor,and associated as they were with the feeling that 
in the end the right had fully triumphed, it was a pleasant 
chapter for the man of seventy-three to recall. One incident 
connected with the visit to Mohonk I have remembered 
of John Jay with respect ; it has been one of the reasons 
why I have prepared this sketch concerning him. In the 
large parlors of the pleasant hotel, (the Smileys’ Moun- 
tain House), where the meetings of the Conference were 
held, the company was all gathered at the opening of one 
of the sessions, and some one (upon request) offered 
prayer. Isat near John Jay, and while others assumed a 
reverential attittude, by bowing their heads, or rising, he 
left his chair and knelt down beside it, at the end of the 





supplication repeating aloud with the speaker the words 
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SOMERVILLE HALL. 
WE give herewith a view of Somerville Hall, the new 
gymnasium for the girls at Swarthmore College, the open- 
ing of which was reported in our issue of Fourth month 
21. The building is substantially built of stone and 
stands on the east campus, at the end and a little in front 
of the east wing of the main college building. The view 
shown in the illustration is looking southward, presenting 
to the spectator the north side of the building. The 


| material is stone, like that in the College, obtained from 


quarries on Crum Creek. 
Situated on the slope of the hill, it has a well lighted 
basement, designed at some future time to contain a 


| swimming tank. The gymnasium itself, entered through 


a massive portico on the west side, is a light and airy 
room sixty feet long by forty feet wide, lined with pine, 
and having a hard maple floor. A gallery, six feet wide 


| and about twelve feet from the floor, extends round the 


sides, reached by a winding iron stairway in one corner. 
A broad open fire-place is built in another corner. The 





SOMERVILLE HALL 


of the ‘‘ Lord’s Prayer.’’ As I saw the old gentleman, 
—I give him this title advisedly,—kneeling there, in the 
presence of all, my respect for him deepened. He seemed 
to me a worthy member of a faithful line,—men who 
held fast to principle, and were nowhere ashamed or 
afraid to avow it. Soon after this meeting at Mohonk, 
he was severely injured in New York, by being run over 
in the street, and I think never recovered his health. I 
bear my testimony to him as an earnest, upright, frank 
and broad-minded Christian citizen. H. M. J. 
Fifth month 10, 1894. 








THE PRIMITIVE FRIENDs.—It may interest some of 
our readers to know that there are in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 232 so-called 
‘* Primitive Friends.’’ They are extreme Wilburites, who 
separated from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting because that 
body refused to correspond with the Wilburite Yearly 
Meetings in New England and Ohio. They, however, 
do not affiliate with Ohio, because the Wilburite body in 
that State recognizes Philadelphia Yearly Meeting by 
ministerial visitations and by exchanging certificates of 
membership. There are 103 of these Friends in New 
York.—Friends’ Review. 





room is well ventilated, and is wired for electric lights, 
and will be heated by steam pipes from the main building. 
The architect of the building was Arthur S. Cochran, a 
graduate of the College in 1886. The total cost, not in- 
cluding apparatus, which has not yet been obtained, was 
$10,740.20, nearly all of which amount has already been 
collected by the energy of the members of the Somerville 
Literary Society and their friends. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 21.—FIFTH MONTH 27, 1894. 
FURTHER PUBLIC TEACHING OF JESUS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—He that sent me is with me; he hath not left me 
alone ; for I do always the things that are pleasing to 
him.—John 8: 29. 
Scripture Reading: John 8: 12-30. 
TEACHING. 
The home readings tell us of the efforts made by the 


| scribes and Pharisees to put a stop to the teachings of 


Jesus by sending officers to take him, and how the officers 
were themselves impressed by his teachings ; but the 
scribes and Pharisees ignored their testimony, saying that 
none of the rulers or of the Pharisees had believed on 
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him. Again, when Nicodemus, one of their own num- 
ber, asked an impartial hearing for Jesus, they paid no 
heed to his request, calling attention to the fact that no 
prophet was expected to come out of Galilee ; thus seeking 
to retrench themselves behind fradition. 

Unsuccessful in seeking to secure his arrest, they 
brought a sinful woman before him, the penalty for whose 
crime, according to the law, was death by stoning. 
Knowing that this was contrary to the spirit of his teach- 
ing, they sought to entrap him by asking what he had to 
say of this law given by Moses. The Divine Wisdom 
which was his constant guide, led him to give a reply so 
just, so full of divine power, that none could answer it or 
remain in his presence, while at the same time he was 
able to manifest to the world the forgiveness of God— 
‘Go and sin no more.’’ Let us not forget that only Ae 
that is without sin is qualified to cast the first stone in 
token of condemnation, and such an one will do it not. 


Leaving that leaven to sink deep into their hearts, he | 


strove to lead them into a recognition of that principle 
which guided his own life, and enabled him to have this 
‘« light of life,’’ which fitted him to bear ‘‘ true witness ’’ 
and render ‘‘ righteous judgment,’’ saying that they who 
followed him might have the same, and would not have 
to walk in darkness. They sought to weaken the force of 
his statements by saying that there was no one to cor- 
roborate them and to decry a man’s witness of himself. 
With long-suffering patience he endeavored to show them 
that even by their law he had the right to be heard, for 
to his own statement was added the convincing evidence 
that the Father gave directly to each one who was present, 
that ‘‘he spake as never man spake, and that his testi- 
mony was true.’’ It seems almost incredible to us that 
they could have been so blind as to suppose that he 
referred to an earthly parent, but their question would 
imply that such was the case. But how could they know 
the Father, who is love, kindness, mercy, long-suffering, 
goodness, truth, etc., when none of these virtues had 


place in their hearts, and the perfect exemplification of | 
Is there | 
If we can show towards any | 


them in Jesus made no impression upon them ? 
not a lesson for us here? 
human being the same uncharitableness, the same mali- 
cious hatred which prompted the Pharisees to watch and 
lie in wait for evidence against Jesus; if we refuse to 
acknowledge the good in others, which we see or might 
plainly see were we not blinded by our feelings, we are 
sinning the same sin of which these Pharisees were guilty, 
and the same condemnation is ours. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me,’’ said the Master. Many a professed Chris- 
tian, who earnestly desires to be such, loses his way at 
this point in the journey, persecuting those who do not 
see as he sees, instead of seeking to correct error, in love. 

Again were they at a loss to understand whither he 
would go that they could not follow. It was impossible 
for them to follow him into the realm of spiritual light 
and knowledge, for they were not willing to believe in 
him, that he might so lead them. They would seek for 
him, but they would never find him, the real Christ, who 
could save them by convicting and convincing them of 


their sins, thus making it possible for them to repent of | 


them. When they should lift up his body, and cause his 
outward death, they would receive incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the real Christ could not be slain, save as he is 
figuratively slain in the heart of every one who rejects his 
teachings ; they would know that he had done nothing of 
his human will or human knowledge, but that he had 
spoken as his Father taught him, doing a/ways those 
things that were pleasing to that Father, who never left 
him alone. 
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It must needs be that divisions of sentiment will come 
in the world, but we must remember.to speak only as the 
Father gives us the message, if we would not commit the 
sin of which the Pharisees on this occasion were guilty. 


LESSON NOTES. 

After the Feast, or perhaps on the eighth day of it, 
Jesus sat in the Treasury of the Temple ; here were the 
chests with the trumpet-shaped openings into which the 
people cast their gifts. Here also were the great cande- 
labra each containing four lamps, which during this Feast 
illuminated the whole city. It was probably in allusion 
to these great lamps that Jesus was prompted to illustrate 
his teaching by the expression, ‘‘I am the light of the 
world.’’ Immediately the Pharisees, who were gathered 
there sharing in the ceremonies of the day, challenged 
his assertion and charged him with blasphemy. But as 
Jesus defended his position and went further in the devel- 
opment of his wonderful message those who listened with 
open hearts were touched, and as the record says: ‘‘As he 
spake these things many believed on him.’’ 

The council of the Jews was now sitting, having for 
its most important business the question what to do with 
this preacher whose public discourses led the people away 
from the formalities of their own worship and whose in- 
fluence endangered the popularity of the leaders. In the 
open discussions with Jesus their cunning was always ex- 
posed by the wisdom of his answers, and his simplicity 
and utter truthfulness defeated their schemes to entrap 
him, accordingly those who had been sent to arrest him 
returned as witnesses of his power, saying, ‘‘ never man 
so spake.’’ It was now that the timid Nicodemus plead 
with his fellow members of the council, calling their at- 
tention to that spirit of justice which was the boast of the 
law, ‘* Doth our law judge a man except it first hear from 
himself and know what he doeth?’’ 


Herald of Peace, London, Fifth month 1. 
INFLUENTIAL VOICES ON DISARMAMENT. 


DurinG the past two months there have been reported, 
from the Continent, so many speeches of sovereigns and 
eminent statesmen, containing favorable references to at 
least the idea of a diminution of the existing armaments, 
that it is quite evident that this thought of disarmament 
is ‘‘ in the air ’’ over Europe generally. 

In last month’s Hera/d we quoted from a speech said 
to have been delivered by the king of Denmark, in which 
he was made to say: ‘‘ I hope to live long enough to see 
Europe enter upon the pathway of military retrenchment, 
and to behold the sovereigns taking measures to protect 
their several peoples against the constantly increasing 
burdens of military armaments. My dear son-in-law, the 
Czar of Russia, whose mission consists in maintaining 
peace, is quite ready to enter upon this pathway ; and my 
great and good friend, the Emperor of Austria, is equally 
disposed to do his utmost to this end.’’ 

Subsequently the authenticity of this speech was called 
in question, and a sort of semi-official denial of its de- 
livery was published, However, it is now of little con- 
sequence whether the king of Denmark used the exact 
words thus attributed to him, or not. For there are in- 
dependent and authentic confirmations of the substantial 
truth of his statements. In particular, another sovereign, 
the king of Italy, has, during the past month, in a con- 
versation with a leading representative of the French 
press, M. Gaston Calmette, declared: ‘‘ Our situation 
makes us a guarantee of peace, and J know that the pa- 
cific feelings I express are shared by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, the German Emperor, and the Emperor of Russia, 
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too.’’ The king added: ‘‘ What sovereign is there who 
would, in the present state of the European armaments, 
and the continuous improvement of artillery, take upon 
himself to launch into a war? Victory itself would be 
hideous. It would be accompanied by such hecatombs of 
men and followed by such rivers of blood, that no king, no 
Emperor, can think of it without trembling for his army.”’ 

The French newspapers generally have not received the 
king of Italy’s words, on this occasion, in the apprecia- 
tive spirit that could be desired. And they have unitedly 
pointed out that ‘‘Actions speak louder than words,’’ 
inasmuch as King Humbert insists, even against the ad- 
vice of many of his own councillors, in maintaining twelve 
army corps instead of ten, and so continuing the tremen- 
dous burdens of his people and upholding a standing peril 
to peace. It is also urged by his critics, that his minister, 
Signor Crispi, has definitely refused to consent to any re- 
duction of the war budget. 

M. De Blowitz, the very able Paris correspondence of 
the Zimes, who has rendered admirable service by his re. 
marks, in that journal, in favor of peace and disarma- 
ment, writes some apologetic words on behalf of Italy’s 
course of action, and points out that her obligations, un- 
der the terms of the Triple Alliance, positively compel 
her to keep her armaments at a high standard. 

Meanwhile, another powerful influence, that of Pope 
Leo XIII., has been again exerted on behalf of peace. 
A London Catholic journal, the Weekly Register, quotes 
him as having declared: ‘‘ There is nothing more urgent, 
nothing more necessary, than to work against the continu- 
ance of war.’’ And the Pope, through his official jour- 
nal, has just conveyed his decided approval of the recent 
words of M. Janssens, one of the chiefs of the Roman 
Catholic party in Belgium, who said, in the Parliament at 
Brussels: ‘‘ We see rising before us the spectre of mili- 
tarism, which is, in truth, the scourge of the world. 
This it is, that, by its vast armaments, ruins the nation 
and drives the people into the arm of Socialism.’’ 

It is not surprising that such very influential en- 
couragements of Peace sentiment as these and other 
similar ones recently announced, have greatly encouraged 
the friends of Peace everywhere, and have excited hopes, 
which, if sanguine and premature, are not altogether 
without some warrant. But there are also other powerful 
voices and influences which may not be ignored. It is 
matter for regret that one of these counter-influences is to 
be found in the recent action of England herself, which 
has given occasion to a former French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, M. Flourens, to say: ‘‘ The talk now is 
of the deminution of forces. But is England, for instance, 
setting the example? Let her abandon the scheme for 
the doubling of a fleet which is already the strongest in 
the world. And let the German Government cease its 
continual increase of war-taxes that are so heavy.’’ The 
Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph says that the 
question of Disarmament is not seriously entertained by 
any of the Powers. And a leading Russian journal re- 
marks, ‘‘ After the recent demonstration at Toulon, 
European peace is essentially an armed peace, and the 
question of a universal disarmament remains a shadowy 
dream. Whatever may be the sentiments of other coun- 
tries, no serious thought is given, in Russia, to such a 
chimera.’’ 

But if an impartial survey is made, both of the favor- 
able and unfavorable utterances on disarmament, there 
remains sufficient proof that the question is really making 
way among the official, as well as the popular mind, 
throughout Europe; and never before was it regarded 
with such respect by the press and diplomatists, as at the 
present time. 





The Spectator newspaper, which is by no means apt to 
take an optimist view of the situation, admits, in a recent 
very cautiously worded article, that ‘‘ For the first time 
since 1866, we begin to be doubtful—we can go no 
further than that—whether a partial disarmament of 
Europe is an impossibility. Itis at least quite conceiv- 
able that, as is asserted, the German Emperor is consider- 
ing it, and that, aided as he is by the greatest experts in 
Europe, and by the genuine wish of the Russian Emperor 
not to go to war, he may surprise the world by a sugges- 
tion, which, though philanthropists may be dissatisfied, 
will, if accepted, extend the present truce and take off 
some of its weight. It is a very stupid world; but when 
Emperors suggest that too many bones are broken by 
bullets, it will listen.’’ 

The same journal also revives the suggestion lately put 
forth by a writer in the Zimes, that the medizval insti- 
tution of a pacific ‘‘ Truce of God’’ should be renewed, 
but in a far more expanded form, than formerly, by the 
Great Powers—say a truce for ten years, certain. And 
there is also the recent proposal of M. Jules Simon await- 
ing European consideration, namely, that the nations 
shall agree not to enforce military service for more than 
one year. If, in addition to the adoption of one or both 
of these suggestions, there could be carried into practice 
Sir Edmund Hornby’s scheme ofa College of Arbitrators, 
most effective steps would have been taken in the direc- 
tion of Disarmament and continuing Peace. All three of 
these proposals are fairly practicable, even from the or- 
dinary politician’s point of view. 





THE wise old Hassan sat in his door, when three young 
men pressed eagerly by. 

** Are ye following after any one, my sons ?’’ he said. 

‘<I follow after pleasure,’’ said the eldest. 

‘¢ And I after riches,’’ said the second. ‘‘ Pleasure is 
only to be found with riches.’’ 

«« And you, my little one?’’ he asked of the third. 

‘*T follow after duty,’’ he modestly said. And each 
went his way. 

The aged Hassan in his journey came upon three men. 

‘«My son,”’ he said to the eldest, ‘‘ methinks thou 
wert the youth who was following after pleasure. Didst 
thou overtake her ?’”’ 

‘* No, father,’’ answered the man. ‘‘ Pleasure is but 
a phantom that flies as one approaches.”’ 

‘« Thou didst not follow the right way, my son.’’ 

‘« How didst thou fare ?’’ he asked of the second. 

‘¢ Pleasure is not with riches,’’ he answered. 

‘‘*And thou?’’ continued Hassan, addressing the 
youngest. 

‘© As I walked with duty,’’ he replied, ‘* pleasure 
walked ever by my side.”’ 

‘‘It is always thus,’’ said the old man. ‘* Pleasure 
pursued is not overtaken. Only her shadow is caught by 
him who pursues. She herself goes hand in hand with 
duty ; and they who make duty their companion have 
also the companionship of pleasure.’’—Z xchange. 


A MEDICAL paper estimates that over £200,000 worth 
of medicine is annually distributed gratis at the English 
dispensaries. 





NEVER esteem anything as of advantage to thee that 
shall make thee break thy word or lose thy self-respect. 
Remember this: that there is a proper dignity and pro- 
portion to be observed in the performance of every act of 
life.—Marcus Anrelius. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 19, 1895. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMPLE. 
Pure and undefiled religion, says a prominent and es- 
teemed writer on religious subjects, ‘‘ has not been chiefly 
advanced by the people who have drawn the sword for it, 
nor by those who have made laws which ordered submis- 
sion to it; no 
strate its truth ; far less by those who defined it. Its 
chief apostles have not been the Chrysostoms or the Ber- 
nards who stood in pulpits to preach sermons; nay, not 
even those who sang sweetest hymns, most full of aspira- 


tion. The working apostleship in dark ages and in ages 


of light has been made up of those who lived the divine | 


life.’’ 

We have been struck by this presentation. 
many thoughts. 
ence of those who have simply ‘‘ lived the divine life,’’ 
and have not drawn the sword, or commanded obedience, 


or proclaimed doctrine, or disputed questions of faith, or | 
even preached the gospel, it follows that we shall change | 
very largely the order in which historical figures have | 


been placed. 

And again who is it that have lived the divine life ? 
To whom will such designation apply? Who is it whose 
exemplification of the Christian life has made them wha 
our writer calls ‘‘ the working apostleship,’’ 
world’s affairs, others 


pure and undefiled re- 


that they more than any 
been the means of advancing ‘ 
ligion’’ ? 

These are questions not to be hastily or confidently 
answered. And yet some names may rise to view. 


not men like John Woolman or John G. Whittier ? 


the influence they have exerted ? 


few others, for it will indeed be one far extended,—the 
roll of those worthy and earnest men and women, undis- 
tinguished, unanxious of distinction, and even 
desirous to do their work truly and virtuously, in peace, 
without fame, without publicity,—in that field of life 
which has been appointed to them. The number of 
these amongst the Friends has been relatively very large, 
and their influence upon their Society has been great. 
So, too, z¢s influence upon the world has been largely be- 
cause of them. 


willing, 


The esteem 

still is held has had much of its origin in their quiet but 

steady and true exemplification of the Christian life. 
Such a view certainly tends to suppress contention 


over matters of opinion, and to restrain differences over | 
It does not make opinion valueless, or | 


points of belief. 


‘ 


, hor by those who wrote books to demon- | 


It suggests 


For if we are to estimate most the influ- | y 
| cupancy about the ist of Eleventh month, 1893. 


| scape engineer. 
| neat and attractive station on the school grounds. 


have | been given for the erection of farm buildings, not to 


| exceed in cost the sum of $5,000. 


Why | 
And | whole number enrolled during the year is 155, 130 of 
does not the thought which we have quoted seem well | 


supported when we think of such men as these, and of | 


If this be true, we | 
need not close the list with their names, or with even a | 


| day scholars 15 are girls, and 10 are boys. 
| age is 17 years. 


| of our religious Society. 
| boarding students attend Meeting at Newtown on First- 
| days, when the weather is suitable; otherwise in the as- 
| sembly room of the school. 
in which it has been and | 





belief unimportant, pany it seni the lesson of humility 
as to ourselves, and of respectful tolerance as to others. 
If perseverance in the Christian walk is the supreme duty, 
because the most valuable in its result, ‘‘ hindering 
things’’ must be cast aside, and among these certainly 


| are the awakening of ee and eee views. 


DEATHS. 


HOFFMAN.—At her home in Salem, N. J., 
1894, Almira W. Hoffman, aged 68; 


Fourth month 12, 
a member of Salem Monthly 


Meeting. 


She lived a retired but useful life, esteemed by those who knew her. 


| Several years ago she became a member of Salem meeting, but never 


took an active part in business meetings. 

SHARPLESS.—In Philadelphia, on Fifth-day morning, Fifth 
month 10, 1894, Edward Sharpless, son of the late Blakey Sharpless, 
in his 63d year; a minister of Western District of the other body of 
Friends. 

WORRELL.—At Meadowbrook, Montgomery county, Pa., Fifth 


| month g, 1894, Revel Leslyn, son of Hibberd B. and Sallie G. Worrell, 


and grandchild of Rebecca E. and the late Lewis L. Worrell, of Phila- 


delphia, aged : 2 years, + 5 months. 


REPORTS TO THE YEARLY MEETING. 
THE JOHN M. GEORGE BEQUEST. 

Zo the Yearly Meeting : The buildings for the George 
School were practically completed and ready for oc- 
We be- 
lieve the work to have been done in a substantial manner, 
and that the buildings in their several departments are 
well suited for the purposes intended. Suitable stabling 
and sheds have also been erected. The grounds around 
the buildings have been graded, and good stone roads and 
walks made, from plans furnished by a competent land- 
The Railroad Company have built a 
The 
grounds surrounding the station have been graded and im- 
proved, and the siding for freight is ample, with coab 


and has | bins for the use of the school, of about 200 tons capacity. 


placed them, as he believes, in such a relation to the | 


The amount expended on buildings and grounds is 
$188,177.44. [Details are given below.] Authority has 


The amount charged to ‘‘ Furnishing,’’ as rendered in 


Statement to Trustees, was $21,807.83.[See details below. ] 


The school opened on Second-day, Eleventh month 
6, 1893, with a full attendance of boarding pupils. The 


whom are boarding, 
classified as follows : 


and 25 day scholars. ‘They are 


Boarders who are members of Society, . . . i 
= “ have one parentamember,. . . . . 33 

‘* have neither parenta member,,. . . . 10 
Day Scholars who are members, . . a te. ee 4 
** having one parent a member, Mate ea 4 
EH es ee Oe 


Of the 
The average 


“ 


“ “ 


Of the boarders 70 are girls, and 60 are a: 


There are eleven teachers, nine of whom are members 
All of the teachers and the 


The Mid-week meetings are 
held on Fourth-day evenings in the assembly room. All 


| attend the First-day school in the school building before 


meeting ; meetings are also held for the study of the 


| history and literature of the Society of Friends, and efforts 


are made to inculcate a love for the principles and testi- 
monies of our religious Society. 
The Library contains 464 volumes of miscellaneous 
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literature, and 46 books of reference, besides 1,008 vol- 
umes, etc., of Friends’ writings that have been kindly pre- 
sented by interested Friends. A list of books has been 
prepared, and the work of classification is in progress. 
It is hoped that additions to both parts of the library will 
be made from time to time. 

In the household department are employed our house- 
keeper, an assistant housekeeper, a baker, an engineer, 
four in the laundry, and twelve others for various duties 
in the establishment. The laundry is supplied with im- 
proved modern machinery, and is working to entire satis- 
faction. 


The available land for farming and pasture amounts to | 
about 140 acres. It is now being farmed on shares. | 


Suitable farm buildings have been contracted for, and it 
is expected the barn will be completed in time for this 
year’s crops. 


For the better and more systematic care of the school | 


and grounds, on First month 26, 1894, a rearrangement 
of the sub-committee of this committee was made as fol- 
lows: An Admission Committee, to have charge of the 
admission and dismission of pupils. Household Commit- 
tee: To employ the housekeeper and household help, and 
have an oversight of all the domestic affairs of the Insti- 
tution. Jnstruction Committee : To employ teachers, with 
the teachers arrange the course of study, and select and 
care for school and text-books, supervise the instruction, 
and have the care of the library. Building and Grounds 
Committee : To have charge respecting the buildings and 





grounds, including the farm. Finance Committee : To | 


manage the financial affairs, supervise and audit the ac- 
counts, supervise the purchase of all supplies, and as they 


may from time to time be authorized by the General | 


Committee, draw on the Trustees for income of the en- 


dowment funds and from the principal for building pur- | 


poses. 

A considerable time before the opening of the school 
every place was filled, and before the middle of the first 
year, applicants for admission the year following had 
registered in numbers more than can be accommodated. 
The number of applicants beyond our capacity for board- 
ing for next year is about 29, all of them children of 
Friends. 

The need of increased accommodation for boarding 
pupils being apparent, the committee have, after delibera- 
tion, authorized subject to the approval of the Yearly 
Meeting, the Committee on Buildings and Grounds to 
make plans and proceed to erect a separate additional 
building to accommodate from 30 to 40 pupils, also to 
provide for adequate accommodations for an Infirmary ; 
the whole not to exceed in cost the sum of $20,000. 

It is also the judgment of the committee that all of 
the income now on hand and that hereafter accruing from 
the principal of the Fund, be available for the use of the 
school, and subject to the order of this committee. They 
also ask that the additional sum of $30,000.00 from the 
principal be appropriated for the use of the committee. 

The following report of the Finance Committee gives 
the amounts received and paid out up to Fifth month 1, 
1894: 





RECEIPTS. 
From Trustees, Principal, . $195,000.00 
From Trustees, Income, 20,000.00 
From tuition, Psa oe 16,077.63 
Balance account of Farm, . . ee & + ae 
— $231,329.02 | 
PAYMENTS. 
On account of buildings, . $177,098.61 
On account of grounds, 11,078.83 
On account of furnishing, . 21,807.83 
On account of running expenses, 


19,862.04 


Deposited with pres for a ex- 
penses, . 300.00 
———_ $230,147.38 





Balance in Treasurer’s hands, Fifth 
month 1, 1894, . . 
On behalf of the committee. 
Wan. Wape Griscom, Clerk. 


[DETAILED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES. } 


The amount expended on buildings and grounds is $188,177.44. 
This includes cost of all outside pipes, and outside electric lamps, and 
$2,460 paid for insurance. ($52,500 insurance is perpetual, and $72,- 
500 for five years.) The principal items are as follows: 


$1,181.78 








Brick and stone work, . $39,956.41 

Plumbing, 11,213 08 

Iron work, 11,819.74 

Plastering, rr 14,874.82 

iar 

eee 

Steam heating, . ~ « « Saeares 

Mill-work, ‘ yee le <i 

Stair-building, . . . . . . . . « 2,400.00 

Carpenter- work, ce nw ee eo aS 

Bees wl ltl lhl tl ww NOSES 

Das we s aw oe. «) Se 

ee ee eee 646.75 

Laundry Machinery, . . . . . . . 1,950.00 

Architects and experts, . , . » O93 77.45 

Insurance on buildings and contents, . 2,460.00 

Numerous smaller bills, . ; 12,080.51 
Total, buildings, etc., . $177,098.68 
Improvement of grounds, 11,078.83 
om, . i. $188,177.44 


The amount charged to furnishing, : as rendered in statement to 
trustees, was $21,807.83, one ones of the following items: 








Furniture, . ; a « « oe 
Books and statione ry, 7 ee 4,691.45 
Hardware, cutlery, plated- ware, . « « 41,210.96 
Dry goods, . . 5,682.54 
Queensware and “house- furnishing goods, 776.58 
Apparatus, : . . . 41,460.49 
Sundry bills of smaller amount, . « + 2,799.40 
es. oe eet oe $21,807.83 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

Zo the Yearly Meeting: The interest in the subject 
assigned to this committee has been sufficiently main- 
tained to secure a fair attendance at its several meetings 
held during the year. The committee during the past 
year has pursued about the same course as that previously 
followed, entrusting the work in the various Quarters to 
sub-committees consisting of members of this committee re- 
siding within the limits of each Quarter. From the reports of 
these sub-committees we ascertain that the schools in the 
several sections appear to be doing well. In Philadelphia 
the work is encouraging. Many of the young people 


| assist in teaching, and an increasing number of these re- 


| few children who are left are not Friends. 


main to meeting. Green Street school, however, has 


| been laid down within the past year, owing in a measure 


to the fact that the neighborhood has changed, and the 
In all other 
sections earnest labor is reported, an increased interest is 
manifested in many, and nothing of a particularly discour- 
aging character appears. Evidences of new life are seen 
in some quarters, additional hands having lent their aid 
to the work. It is an encouraging fact that in many 


| places the entire meeting is in unison with the work. The 


visits of interested friends afford much encouragement to 
those engaged. While the First-day school may not have 


| added so materially to our membership as some may have 


| hoped in the beginning of the concern, it is cheering to 
| know that in some meetings there have been new mem- 
| bers added, it is believed through the influence of the 
| schools ; one report says that five members of the schooh 
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have been received into membership within a few months, 
and similar encouraging statements come from a number 
of quarters. 

The information is also received that some of in 
membership have become much interested in Friends. 

The securing of good literature for the young people 
is an important branch of the labor. To this end much 
time and care have been given to the selection of suitable 
books, and a number of small libraries have been formed 
which will circulate among the schools on application to 
the committee in charge. For this purpose over $400 
has been raised by voluntary contributions nearly all of 
which has been expended, and 8 cases have been filled 
and forwarded, 12 schools having already had the benefit 
of these libraries, where they seem to be appreciated. 
They will be loaned to schools desiring them free of 
charge except for expenses of transportation, and at the 
expiration of a stated time they will be changed from one 
place to another. By this method a large amount of 
reading will be furnished with a comparatively small num- 
ber of books, as each collection will be different. A plan 
of codperation between this body and the Philadelphia 
First-Day School Association has been formed, which by 
concentration of labor, it is hoped, will render more 
effective the work of both. The committee is convinced 
that the First-Day School if conducted in a quiet, loving 


spirit, under a religious concern for the best interest of | 


our beloved Society, cannot fail to be a valuable auxiliary 
to our meetings, and must build them up in a substantial 
way, by teaching the young their individual responsibility 
as members. A deep concern rests with the committee 
that we enter into the work with a degree of earnestness 
commensurate with its importance, and a desire exists 
that we act in that spirit which alone can make it a suc- 
cess, a humble reliance on the Divine Power. 

There are at the present time 79 schools within the 
limits of the Yearly Meeting, one school was established, 
and three (3), one of which was a Bible Class, discon- 
tinued during the year. Thirteen (13) are not under 
care of their respective meetings. Of these, one is a 
family school, and three (3) are unorganized and send no 
statistics. 


The remaining nine (9) report as follows: 


Officers and teachers, members, . . . . . . 58 
Officers and teachers, professors with Friends, . . 16 
; 74 
Pupils enrolled, members, 7a" » 285 
Pupils having one parent a member, . 103 
Others, . 216 
554 


Six of these schools are without libraries, and the re- 
maining seven report in the aggregate 2,589 volumes. 

The teachers, and in most schools the pupils, gener- 
ally attend meeting. 


Draft has been made on the Treasurer of the Yearly | 


Meeting for $50.24 for necessary expenses. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
Mary MCALLISTER, } : 
Wan. W. Birpsa t, § Clerks. 
Fifth month 5, 1894. 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS. 
To the Yearly Meeting: 

The schools under the care of committees appointed 
in our monthly or preparative meetings now number 
thirty-three, one having been established at Christiana 
during the year, and they have nearly all been reported 
to the Committee on Education and Schools by members 
of sub-committees appointed to visit them. The reports 








indicate that the schools are generally in a satisfactory 
condition, and that the grade of education has improved 
in some localities. Some have experienced the effect of 
the prevailing business depression, and the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee has received more applications than 
usual for help, but we believe that the year has been a 
prosperous one for the cause of education in our Society. 

Four schools have been reorganized by the sub-com- 
mittees in charge of such work, and have been returned 
again to the care of local committees. Five others have 
received attention. We would again urge parents to send 
their children to these schools, thus manifesting an inter- 
est in their maintenance, and an appreciation of the 
standard of teaching. In the majority of cases we can 
not but feel that it is an advantage to the child, the par- 
ents, and the meeting that these schools should be at- 
tended and encouraged by our members. If the diligent 
care that is exercised by the local committees and the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee accomplishes its object, our 
schools are worthy of the patronage of those who desire 
their children to receive a guarded education. And 
when parents are unable to pay the full tuition, we repeat 
our oft-expressed desire that the monthly meeting extend 
the needful assistance. 

The Training School has been in operation at Woods- 
town, N. J., this year, with a class of twelve pupil teach- 
ers. The report from this school is both encouraging and 
satisfactory. 

Two conferences have been held in Philadelphia and 
one in Moorestown since last report. The aim has been 
to extend practical help to teachers and school commit- 
tees, and we hope that even those who, having larger ex- 
perience have been called upon to instruct others, have 
not failed to reap some benefit trom the interchange of 
views which always forms a part of the proceedings. 

The usual meetings of the committee have been held 
with a good attendance, and continued interest in the 
education of our children manifested. 

The committee has reluctantly released Wm. Wade 
Griscom from the position of Clerk, after nineteen years 
of service. 

Orders have been drawn upon the Treasurer of the 
Yearly Meeting for $1,718.65. 


COMMITTEE ON PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 
To the Yearly Meeting: 

Our committee has worked in the same departments of 
philanthropy as during the previous year, namely: The 
Indians ; Temperance and Tobacco ; The Colored People ; 
Improper Publications, and Peace and Arbitration. Three 
meetings of the general committee have been held, to 
which the sub-committees have made interesting reports 
of their respective lines of work ; a synopsis of these is 
given below. 

THE INDIANS. 

The Committee on the Indians has held three meet- 
ings during the past year, and some individual work has 
been done, but the way has not seemed open for much 
outside work, and efforts have consisted mainly in the dis- 
tribution of literature respecting the Indians amongst 
Friends and others. There has been sent to each of the 
First-day schools in our yearly meeting a copy of a little 
book entitled ‘‘ Stiya, a Carlisle Indian Girl at Home,”’ 
having first had it approved by several of our First-day 
school superintendents. The committee is preparing a 


full list of suitable books relating to the Indians, for use 
in First-day school work. 

In Twelfth month last the committee held a general 
conference at 15th and Race streets, which was addressed 
by Amelia S. Quinton, president of the Woman’s Na- 
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tional Indian Association, and by Herbert Welsh, secre- 
tary of the Indian Rights Association. By direction of 
this conference a letter was prepared and forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Interior, requesting the reappoint- 
ment of George Steel, an unusually efficient and faithful 
agent among the Blackfoot Indians, who had been re- 
moved without cause and an army officer appointed in his 
lace. 

, No drafts have been made on the Benjamin Coates 
legacy, and the amount remains as last reported. 


TEMPERANCE AND TOBACCO. 


This committee reports that all the regular meetings 
of the general committee and its branches throughout the 
Quarters have been held and well attended ; also fifty- 
eight public conferences held during the past year. In 
some of these the exercises were given entirely by the 
children and young people. Several well-known speakers 
have been present in different sections, and papers treat- 
ing on the various phases of the subject read and 
discussed. 

One hundred and fifty temperance almanacs and fifty 
copies of Zemperance Banner and Water Lily were pur- 
chased for the use of missions. A number of scholars’ 
pledges were printed and circulated. About the usual 
amount of literature, including pamphlets on ‘‘ Tobacco, 
the Second Intoxicant,’’ and ‘‘ New Helps for the 
Drunkard,’’ by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, were purchased and 
distributed. Committees having charge of Friends’ 
schools were asked if scientific temperance instruction 
was given in schools under their care. Replies received 
show that in nearly all of the schools this branch of edu- | 
cation is receiving care and attention. 

The Evening Home for boys, which has been in suc- | 
cessful operation in the northern part of Philadelphia, 
was removed to 35th street and Lancaster avenue, West 
Philadelphia, during the past year. This home continues | 
to interest a number of our younger members, who have | 
faithfully labored for it. 

Four Young Friends’ Temperance and Literary So- 
cieties continue their meetings; two of them with in- 
creasing membership and interest. 

At one meeting of the committee a concern was felt 
that Friends should protest against the use of wines or | 
liquors at class suppers, feasts, or any social meetings 
connected with their colleges or schools; and that our | 
young people be importuned to beware of the first social 
glass. 

The subject of providing a first-class temperance house 
in Philadelphia has continued to receive attention, but 
owing tothe present period of financial depression it has | 
not seemed to be a suitable time for inaugurating the | 
enterprise. 








THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


In this department of Philanthropic Work there has 
been more than the usual activity. The disastrous storm 
in Eighth month, 1893, along the South Carolina coast, | 
causing so much suffering, loss of life, destruction to | 
property and crops, turned the sympathy of the chari- | 
table largely in that direction. It is estimated that 1,500 | 
lives were destroyed by this calamity, while a second | 
severe storm in Tenth month seemed to complete the | 
devastation, which Friends visiting there afterwards said 
must be seen to be comprehended. One Friend re- 
marked that ‘‘ he marveled that these poor people could 
suffer so much and yet keep alive their faith in God.”’ 

The Mt. Pleasant school, being nearer to the scene of | 
distress, was made the medium for much relief. 

A circular was sent out by our committee, to which 
there was a generous response from the most of our | 





monthly meetings. Over 335 barrels containing cloth- 
ing, provisions, and other things needful for the destitute 
were sent to Abby D. Munro, and she, with her band of 
faithful assistants, carefully distributed them. 

In the meantime the educational work at the Mt. 
Pleasant school was most prosperous, the school being full 
to overflowing. ‘There has been no field labor to occupy 
the time of the children and they could stay long enough 
to enter the advanced class, the promotion acting as a 
stimulus. The industrial work, too, goes steadily on, 
many of the boys doing good work in the cobbling shcp, 
and the girls taking their daily lessons in sewing. The 
amount of money collected and forwarded to this school 
through our treasurer has been so far $415, which with 
the amounts from other yearly meetings and outside 
sources has enabled the teachers’ salaries to be paid, which 
is cause for thankfulness. 

In a recent letter, one of the teachers thus writes: 
‘‘ The misfortune and distress of these people have made 
the winter a very trying one, but the prosperity of the 
school has been a souree of great pleasure and gratifica- 
tion.’’ The self-sacrifice of these women is most praise- 
worthy, and should stimulate those of us who are more 
favorably situated to contribute according to our means, 
so that their hands need not falter nor their brave spirits 
be depressed. 

The Aiken school, being on a larger scale, and more 
advanced perhaps in its course of studies has also received 


| much care. Its industrial training, as well as its literary in- 


struction, greatly commend it to Friends. It too has 
had to respond to the calls of destitution and 
everything received has been put to good service. About 
60 boxes and barrels have been shipped there through 
our Committee, and many others direct, and $585.50 col- 
lected for the use of this school. 

Efforts are being made to train these ignorant ones to 
become intelligent farmers. Some of these have endured 


| so much of wrong and outrage while attempting to work 


on lands of their own, that it is but a Christian duty to 
so protect and direct them that they may be better able 


| to work independently at farming, an industry that needs 


everywhere to be fostered. If means can be obtained to 
aid in this,—in addition to the admirable work done in 
the shops and the school,—these people can still further 
be redeemed from that ignorance and poverty which their 
former state of bondage entailed. It still remains for the 


| friends of these schools to befriend them and ‘‘ not weary 


in well doing,’’ for it will take many generations to cor- 
rect the wrongs inflicted by nearly two centuries of op- 
pression. 


PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


This committee has given attention to the subject of 
its appointment and has been encouraged by the addition 
ot sixteen members of the General Committee, who vol- 
unteered their services in this work. 

The petition on Peace and Arbitration addressed to 
the various governments, authorized to be signed by the 
Clerks of the last Yearly Meeting, was forwarded by this 
committee to the Peace Congress, held at Chicago, 
Eighth month 16, 1893, where it was received and recog- 
nized. The petition was prepared in thirty-one different 
languages, addressed to as many different government. 

Especial efforts were made at the Congress to secure 
as widely as possible the voice and codperation of those 
who have not been distinctly and exclusively advocates of 
peace principles, but who from their wide experience in the 
affairs of their respective nations, civil or military, have had 
best opportunities to know the horrors of war, and are wil- 
ling to bear their testimonies to the beauty of peace. 
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Although the committee seems to have accomplished 
but little, individual members have lost no opportunity 
of presenting the claims and reasonableness of these 
subjects. 

IMPROPER PUBLICATIONS. 


The meetings of this Committee have been regularly 
held but not largely attended. There was a conference 
meeting held early in the year, in which Aaron M. Powell 
gave a very acceptable address. 

The Committee on Newspapers, News-stands, and Bill- 
posters are quietly working. They have had printed and 
distributed a circular to monthly meeting correspondents, 
calling attention to practical work that can be done by 
trying to influence editors and news dealers to suppress 
news of a demoralizing character. 

The attention of Temperance Conferences and First- 
day School Unions has been called to this branch of 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


| THE Stockholders of Friends’ Book Association met at 15th and 
| Race streets on the evening of Fifth month 13 and adopted the follow- 


| entirely to a larger sale of school supplies. 


ing report. The same Board of Directors was elected for the ensuing 
year. 

To the Stockholders of Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia. 

The directors in presenting their 21st annual report for the year 
ending Third month 31, 1894, are again gratified to state that the busi- 
ness of the store has been successful in a satisfactory degree. 

The Superintendent's report shows sales for the year amounting to 
$34,032.98, an increase of nearly $6,000 over the sales of the preced- 
ing year. This addition to the business, however, is due almost 
The nett profits for the 
year were $502.76 which amount has been placed to the credit of the 
Publication Fund. The expense of running the store has been some- 


| what increased by adding to the working force and by an endeavor to- 


make the store more attractive and acceptable to its patrons. The ex- 


| penditure, in the opinion of the Board, has been a judicious one. 


The principal work published during the year was an edition of 


| “ Essays on Salvation by Christ’? by Job Scott, a reprint, undertaken 


yhilanthropic labor and there is a desire to engage in | 
I I 848 | works was received from the estate of T. Ellwood Lewis deceased, 


more vigorous work in this line of appeals to journalists 
to raise the moral standard of the press. Recognizing, 
however, that it is what the public demands that will be 
generally supplied, some attention has been given to the 
public schools by endeavoring to arouse the teachers to 
their responsibility in guiding the tastes of the young to 
that which will elevate the character. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor (which is com- 
posed of representatives from all our Yearly Meetings), 
held Twelfth month 16, 1893, in New York city, a circu- 
lar letter, on the subject of reporting philanthropic work 


to the regular monthly meetings, was considered and ap- | 


proved ; it was decided that a copy of the same be sent 
to the correspondent of each monthly meeting of the 
various yearly meetings. This circular was read and ap- 
proved ata meeting of our committee held Fourth month 
28, 1894. The Philanthropic Union will meet Eighth 
month 13, at Chappaqua, N. Y., when three days will be 
devoted to the discussions of the various subjects of Phil- 
anthropic work. 

Orders have been drawn on the Treasurer of the 
Yearly Meeting during the past year for $ , 

Signed for, and on behalf of the Committee, Fourth 
month 28, 1894. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

A CORRESPONDENT from Genoa, Neb., writes under date 
of Fifth month 6: ‘‘I have just made my first trip to 
Lincoln, to attend the Half-Year’s Meeting, and enjoyed 
it. There was perfect love and harmony throughout 
the various sessions.’’ 

The Half-Year Meeting was held at Lincoln on the 
30th of last month. 


GENESSEE YEARLY MEETING: 
J. D. NOXON. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER aND JOURNAL: 

As I do not expect to be in attendance at Genessee Yearly 

Meeting, the present year, I would suggest that those 


having epistles or other communications for presentation 


NOTE 


on private account. 
During the year a collection of Friends’ books and miscellaneous 


which had been bequeathed by him to the Association to dispose of as 
it might deem proper. The Board decided to donate to Friends’ His- 
torical Library at Swarthmore, to Friends’ Library at 15th arid Race 
streets, and to the John M. George School such of the books as might 
be selected by those institutions, in the order named. 

In an annual report made in the early days of this Association the 
directors express their belief that the organization “ is slowly advancing 
in the direction of carrying out the original objects of the undertaking 
and that with added years Friends’ Book Association may yet be able 
to do all that was contemplated and hoped for by its founders.’’ This 


| expression is referred to, for the reason that the Association has now 


reached a self-sustaining position and has been able to appropriate a 
portion of its means towards carrying out the original object. The sub- 
ject of making use of the Publication Fund has claimed the considera- 
tion of the Board but a conclusion has not yet been reached as to the 
manner of using it. It is hoped, however, the time is not distant when 


| a beginning will be made in carrying out this long- contemplated design. 


FROM 


to that meeting forward the same to Isaac Wilson at | 


Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada. 
Pasadena, Cal., Fifth month 1. 


J. D. Noxon. 


“ EAcu has his gift,— 
Our souls are organ pipes of divers stops . 
And various pitch; each with its proper notes 
Thrilling beneath the self-same breath of God, 
Though poor alone, yet joined are harmony.”’ 
. —Charles Kingsley. 


Signed on behalf of the Board of Directors. 
Wo. J. HALL, President. 
SAML. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
SYMPATHY FOR SOUTHERN COLORED PEOPLE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
DEAR FRIEND: The following is a minute of the Bristol and Somerset 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Bristol on the 17th of Fourth month : 

‘** Having had our sympathies drawn out towards the colored popu- 
lation of the United States of America by an address from Ida B. 
Wells, upon the sufferings inflicted upon them, we express the hope 
that some opportunity may be found during the sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting [London] for her to address a meeting upon the subject, in 
order that the influence of English Friends may be used with our 
Society in America on behalf of the Negro races resident among them.” 

The Christian World, April 19, and the London Daily Chronicle, 
April 28, have excellent articles on the subject. The statements and 
narratives of Ida B. Wells and Celestine Edwards, and the pamphlet 
of Judge Tourgee, have made a profound sensation in this country, 
continuing and developing the work commenced by Miss C. Impey, of 
Street, in the Anfi-caste journal and the Fraternity journal. 

We earnestly hope that public opinion may strengthen the legisla- 
tive and administrative organizations of your governments to promote 
and maintain justice and mercy to all, irrespective of race. 

Your sincere friend, 
RoBerT ALSOP MILNER. 

Bristol, England, Fourth month 29, 1894. 

[Our correspondent encloses us a circular issued by the “ Society 
for the Recognition of the Brotherhood of Man,” he being one of the 
“‘ provisional executive committee ’’ of the Bristol Branch. The Society 
is aiding ‘“‘ Miss Ida B. Wells, a young Negro Schoolmistress and 
Editor, who has been driven from her home in the Southern States of 
America, by mob violence, to make her case known to the English 
people.” —Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 





THE GALLATIN VALLEY IN MONTANA. 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Most people East think of Montana as a wild,mountainous country 
devoted to mining and sheep raising, and it is to a great extent, but in 
all our extended travels from the Atlantic to the Pacific we have no- 
where west of the Missouri river met with a finer body of agricultural 
land than in this valley. It is from about 25 by 40 miles in extent, 
surrounded on all sides by rocky mountain spurs, down through the 
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cagons of which run beautiful clear mountain streams, among the 
largest of which may be named the East and West Gallatin, the Madi- 
son, and Jefferson, which unite near the western part of the valley and 
form the Missouri that has such a long course before reaching the Mis- 
sissippi. Extended drives through the valley during this our second 
visit here, have shown us the prosperity of the farmers who from their 
rich, black, loamy soil raise abundant crops of barley, oats, and wheat. 
To state the amount of acreage crops in bushels would, we fear, place 
our veracity at very considerable discount with the readers of the IN- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and we have no desire to be looked 
upon as in any way misrepresenting or exaggerating anything in this 
favored locality. 

Farms of 160 acres sell at from $2,000 to $6,000, according to dis- 
tance from railroad and town. From our moving around among farmers 
throughout the valley we find them generally prosperous and making 
money in spite of the low price of grain. We feel quite certain they 
are doing better than farmers in most places. The climate, on account 
of the altitude, is cool and pleasant, and the view from all sides is 
grand; looking off to the Southeast in the direction of the Yellow- 
stone National Park, Mount Blackmore is seen towering 10,190 feet 
high, covered with snow as a number of others in different directions 
ot less height. J. Leg SMEDLEY. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES.—The annual contest between the 
Eunomian and Delphic Literary Societies, which was postponed from 
Third month 17, was held on the 8th instant, in the Assembly Hall 
The exercises consisted of a debate, essays, orations, and declamations. 
The judges, Professor Penniman of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Professor Neff of the Neff School of Oratory, and Professor Jones of 
the College, decided the debate in favor of the Delphic, but the contest 
as a whole in favor of the Eunomian. The subject cf the debate was, 
“ Resolved, that the election of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people is preferable to the present system,” John M. Willis, ’94, 
and Harry P. Webb, ’96, supporting the affirmative side for the Euno- 
mian, and John W. Gregg, ’94, and W. John Morrison, ’97, the nega- 
tive for the Delphic. The following were presented for the Eunomian : 
an essay on “ The [nfluence of Science on Religion,” written by Per- 
cival Parrish, ’96; an oration on ‘ Toussaint |’Ouverture,” by Walter 
Clothier, ’95; and a declamation, “‘ The Wizard's Tomb in Melrose 
Abbey,”’ from ** The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ by Jesse W. Jefferis, ’97. 

Dean Bond expects to spend the coming summer in traveling 
abroad. She will sail from New York on the 16th of next month, and 
will spend most of her time in England, but making a short visit in 
Switzerland. 

The annual inter-class field sports were held on Whittierfield on the 
12th inst., the senior class winning the Phoenix cup by a large majority 
of points. B. 





THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MEETING.—The Summer Meeting 
of the University Extension Association, in this city, will open on the 
evening of Sixth month 30, with an address by Richard Watson Gilder, 
editor of The Century Magazine, on “ Lincoln as a Literary Man,”’ 
and on the following Second-day lectures in the five departments will 
commence. These are as follows: 

1. Literature, Science, and Art. Among those who will deliver 
courses in this department will be Helen Blaylock, on “ Voice Cul- 
ture;”’ William Bayard Hale, on “Art;’’ William A. Hammond, on 
“ Philosophy ;’’ W. P. Laird, of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
“ The Principles of Architecture ;’’ Professor J. M. Macfarlane, of the 
same institution, on “ Botany.’’ On Literature, J. H. Penniman, Homer 
B. Sprague, W. Clarke Robinson, W. P. Trent, and others. 

2. Pedagogy. 

3- Mathematics. This Department will be under the direction of 
Dr. I. J. Schwatt, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

4. Music. 

5. History and Civics. These subjects will be set forth by such 
well known men as Edward Everett Hale, W. H. Mace, of Syracuse 
University, John Bach McMaster, author of the well known “ History 
of the American People,’ D. C. Munro, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Frederick J. Turner, Professor of History in the State Uni- 
or of Wisconsin, Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia Press, and 
others. 

6. Economics and Sociology. 





GkorGE ScHOOL Notes.—The Whittier Literary Society held its 
second special meeting Seventh-day, Fourth month 28. Recitations 
were given by Howard Broomell, Walter Gilkyson, and Willie Smith. 
An essay by Sara Harper and a reading by Emma Walton preceded 
the reading of an interesting number of the Whittier Greenleaf by 
Phoebe Eves. The closing exercise was a representation of Dickens’ 
* Mutual Friend,” by Phoebe Eves, Roger Farquhar, and Abner Way. 

Four boats have been procured and are now on the Neshaminy. 
These boats belong to clubs formed of students and teachers. 








A beautiful etching of Jordans meeting-house, England, made by 
F. DeB. Richards, has been presented to us by William P. Bancroft. 

A phototype of George Fox has also been presented to us by 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., of Philadelphia. 

The new catalogue is now ready. It contains four illustrations, the 
names of the students, and the courses of study fully outlined. 

A surveyor’s outfit has been purchased and added to the appliances 
of the school. The surveying class has commenced field practice. 

The class in English literature has completed the course, and is now 
engaged in special study. The Juniors are now reading the fourth 
book of Virgil, and the third year students the fourth book of Czsar. 

The Young Friends’ Association held their regular meeting Seventh- 
day evening, Fifth month 5. A chapter of Janney’s History was re- 
viewed by Charles Magruder, recitations were given by Julia Balderston, 
and Abner P. Way; three papers were read, one, “ Biography of Ben- 
jamin Hallowell,” by Roger Farquhar, “Account of College Settle- 
ments,” by May Brannin, and another, ‘‘ Review of the chapter, ‘ Wor- 
ship,’ from ‘ Quaker Strongholds,’”’ prepared by Alice Brinton, and 
read by Ella Cooper. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.—“ Nothing,” says Har- 
per's Weekly, in a recent article, ‘better illustrates the fact that the 
present great revival of interest in education as such is world-wide in 
extent and influence than the attitude of the leading nations of 
the world toward the manifold and complex problems of secondary 
education,’’ and it goes on to say: “It has not been forgotten how, in 
December, 1890, the eyes of all Germany were fixed on Berlin, where 
a conference assembled at the request of the Emperor to consider the 
broad question of secondary education, and to devise means to extend 
its opportunities and benefits. Before that conference Emperor Wil- 
liam delivered what is perhaps the most notable of his many short 
speeches, and insisted with picturesque eloquence, that the schools 
must train young Germans, and not young Greeks and Romans. The 
work of the now celebrated American ‘ Committee of Ten’ was un- 
dertaken in a similar spirit, and the enthusiastic popular reception of 
its report is ample evidence that the time was ripe for reform. 

‘“‘And now England enters the lists. In response to numerous re- 
quests and suggestions from university professors and secondary school 
trustees, the government has just designated a Royal Commission of 
seventeen members ‘ to consider what are the best methods of establish- 
ing a well-organized system of secondary education in England, taking 
into account existing deficiencies, and having regard to such local 
sources of revenue from endowments and otherwise as are available or 
can be made available for this purpose. It will be observed that the 
problem to be solved in England is a very different one from that which 
confronts Germany and the United States. In the latter countries the 
machinery of secondary education exists, and is in good running order, 
and the task to be undertaken is its increased eductional efficiency and 
adaptability. In England, on the contrary, the machinery of second- 
ary education, on anything approaching a national scale, has yet to be 
created. Therefore, the new Royal Commission has to address itself 
first to questions of administration and finance, and only in an inci- 
dental way to the far-reaching educational problems that were before 
the Berlin Conference and the ‘ Committee of Ten.’ ”’ 





TEACHERS APPOINTED AT Locust VALLEY.—Beulah W. Darling- 
ton, a graduate of Swarthmore College, in the class of ’90, has been 
appointed assistant principal of Friends’ Academy, at Locust Valley, 
L. I., and Anna S. Atkinson, of this year’s graduating class at Swarth- 
more College, has been appointed a teacher in the same school. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE INN. 
LANDLORD, make what cheer thou may ; 
I must be thy guest to-day ;— 


From a distant clime I come 
And I journey to my home. 


Ah! what journey’s like to this, 
Where so few our presence miss! 
Where no might of sage or king 
One hour’s tarriance may wring ! 


This cosy room that now I own 
Shall cheer another when I’ve gone; 
This fire as brightly leap and shine 
Delighting other eyes than mine. 


Take this largess ;—give it free ; 
I am fain that there may be 
Somewhere the less a sigh or tear 
Because that I have tarried here. 


Fret not, landlord, that thy guest 
Tastes not of life’s very best ; 

In a journey such as mine 

What boots it how I sleep or dine ? 
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Whether care with frowning face 
Take beside my chair her place, 
Or if gentle, smiling ease 

Bring a thousand charms to please ; 


So my daily stint be done 
Ere the setting of the sun ; 
And my gracious Master call 
As the darkling shadows fall. 


And if reaching forth my hand 
Aid a weaker friend to stand, 
Or a cheerful word I sing 

Joy to any heart may bring ; 


I would do what such I may; 

I shall not return this way, 

And I would thy inn might be 
Somewhat the better, friend, for me. F. M. S. 


* 
GUESSING. 
I, 
I'LL give you three chances 
To guess what I’ve seen. 
The first was a preacher, 
In brown and in green; 
The second a vase to hold raindrops 
that fall ; 
The third lives on nothing— 
Now what are they all ? 
* Your first is so easy 

I could not but guess. 
*Tis Jack in-the-pulpit 
In brown-and green dress. 
The second’s a pitcher-plant 
Wet with the dew 
I’ve seen plenty of them 
And that’s how I knew. 
The third is the air-plant 
You're wrong to declare 
That it lives upon nothing ; 
Its food’s in the air. 


II. 

“ And now come my riddles : 
You’ve heard I don't doubt, 
Of a sailor whose boat 
On the sea floats about. 

The second’s a builder 

In wood and in clay. 

The third is a spinner; 

Now guess —what are they?” 


The nautilus sails in his boat on the sea, 
And so I am certain the sailor is he. 
The beaver builds houses of mud and of wood, 
And that is your second. ’Tis well understood 
How a spider spins traps for the poor silly fly. 
But not to be caught by your riddles am I! 
—Agnes Lewis Mitchill, in St Nicholas. 


FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS. 
Tue ‘‘ General Federation of Women’s Clubs ’’ held its 
second Biennial Convention in this city last week, on the 
gth, roth, and 11th instants, closing the sessions on the 
last date. The morning meetings were held in the Draw- 
ing Room of the New Century Club; the afternoon ones 
in the Chestnut Street Opera House, and the evening 
ones, on the roth and r1th, in the Academy of Music. 


Charlotte Emerson Brown, president of the Federation, | 


presided. At the opening of the sessions, Mary Grew, 
of Philadelphia, known far and wide for her anti-slavery 
work, offered prayer. 

The delegates were welcomed to Philadelphia by Mrs. 


Edward Longstreth, president of the New Century Club, | 


followed by the reply of Charfotte E. Brown, and by the 
reading of the reports of the Recording Secretary, Jennie 


C. Croly (‘‘ Jennie June’’), and of the Corresponding 
Secretary, etc. 


The President’s address was an able one. 
of the purposes of the Federation, she said : 


Speaking 
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‘«T believe that among all the organizations by and 
for women that have sprung up in the last half century, 
none is more important and far-reaching in its influence 


| than is this which brings women of different views and 


positions in life into sisterly relationships and earnest co- 
operation for the promotion of social, intellectual, and 
ethical culture as a condition of usefulness in every de- 
partment of their broadening opportunities. The move- 
ment rests and must rest on high moral grounds. Indi- 


| vidual interests must always be kept subservient to the 


general welfare. Hence, if persons should ever seek not 
so much to serve the Federation as themselves by means 
of it, their motives are not worthy of encouragement.”’ 

She stated that three foreign countries are already 
represented in the Federation, and correspondence is go- 
ing on with other clubs in leading countries of Europe, 
and in Mexico. ‘The rest of the session was taken up 
with reading of the reports of the Chairmen of the State 


| Committees. 





| «© The Ideal Club, and How to Attain it.’’ 


In the evening, there was a reception at the New Cen- 
tury Club. The affair was exclusively under the charge 
of women. 

On Fifth-day morning, the roth, the question of a 


| proposed amalgamation between the Federation and the 


National Council of Women came up, which was decided 
negatively by the carrying of a motion to lay it upon the 
table. The reading of the State reports was continued. 

The Chestnut Street Opera House was filled in the 
afternoon, when President Brown called the session to 
order and declared the discussion opened on the subject, 
There were 
many speakers, among them Julia Ward Howe, who 
thought that the ideal club was one that faithfully followed 
a certain fixed idea. ‘‘ The endeavor must be to lead our 
clubs harmoniously onward. We must have separate wo- 
men’s clubs, but let us have that better club in which 


| we will have things in common with men.”’ 


Madame Korani, the Assyrian delegate, thought that 
women often belonged to too many clubs and divided 
their influence, instead of concentrating it upon one. 

The program of the evening meeting at the Academy 


| consisted of ten-minute discussions by some of the promi- 
nent delegates. 


The next morning at the session in the New Century 
Drawing Room, the reading of the State reports was con- 
cluded. After other regular business, Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, of Chicago, Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, offered the following resolution : ‘* Resolved, 
That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs declares 
its belief that one standard of morality is equally binding 
upon men and women, and that immoral conduct which 
debars one from public and social life should also debar 
the other.”’ 

The resolution was seconded by Julia Ward Howe 
and May Wright Sewell, and it was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 

Officers were chosen, with Ellen M. Henrotin,Chicago, 
President, and Mary E. Mumford, Philadelphia, Vice- 
President. The discussion announced for the afternoon 
session was ‘‘ The Ideal Federation and How to Manage 
It.’ The speeches made were brief and to the point, 
and numerous speakers presented their views. Among 
them were Miss Mather, of the New Century Club, Wil- 
mington, Del. ; Ednah D. Cheney, of the New England 


| Women’s Club; and Jennie de la M. Lozier, of New 


York. At the evening session, Julia Ward Howe, Mass., 
made the opening address, in which she gave a few words 
of practical advice. Combinations with selfish ends were 
so common, she said, that associations of an opposite sort 
were much needed, especially in the United States. She 
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herself had come into club life after years of study. The 
life of the women’s clubs gave her, among other things, 





A DISCUSSION IN THE SENATE. 
The following extract from the press report of.the proceedings in the 
U. S. Senate on the 2nd instant, will be read, we think, with interest. 
Mr. Hoar (Rep., Mass.) called up his bill for the sup- 
pression of lottery traffic through national and interstate 
commerce and the postal service subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. ~ 

Mr. Vest (Dem., Mo.) objected to certain clauses of | 
the bill. While he favored the suppression of lottery | 
drawings, he said this bill would make it a criminal | 
offense in the District of Columbia and all other United 
States territory to have drawings at a charitable enter- | 
tainment given by a church. 

Mr. Hoar was not disposed to view this criticism as 
well founded. He had not been able, he said, to con- 
trive a piece of legislation that would hit a gambler and 
steer around a church deacon. 

Mr. Vest, however, insisted that in all the States 
having lottery laws, raffling and drawings at religious or 
charitable entertainments were exempted by express pro- | 
visions. ‘These amusements on such occasions were en- 
tirely harmless. 

Mr. Gray (Dem., Del.) asked, with a touch of sarcasm 
in his tone, whether it would be in order to move an amend- 
ment to except church members from the operations of 
the act. 

Mr. Vest resented this, and said very sharply that he | 
was not speaking of individuals ; he was unwilling to place 
church amusements and the Louisiana lottery on the same | 
footing. 

Mr. Gorman (Dem., Md.) agreed with Mr. Vest, that 
the bill was entirely too sweeping. 

Mr. Hoar thought the opposition to the measure was 
hypocritical. A general law has always-had a practical exe- 
cution. But it would be absurd in a general law to in- 
sert a specific provision which would allow a little 
gambling by church people for purely pious purposes. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Gorman persisted in his opposition. The pres- 
ent anti-lottery law had been effective. It was now pro- 
posed to strike down the innocent drawings of hospitals 
and other public charitable institutions, two-thirds of | 
whose revenues was obtained from fairs at which these | 
drawings were had. In his own State of Maryland until | 
twenty years ago there was scarcely an institution of this 
character which had not been created and was not now | 
maintained in this way. 

Mr. Hoar replied to Mr. Gorman. He admitted that 
in the old days raffling and drawings had been common, 
even in Massachusetts, but it bred the spirit of gambling 
and was everywhere being put down. He could not 
think that at the close of the nineteenth century two- 
thirds of the charitable institutions of the State were 
maintained by gambbing operations. 

At this point Mr. Harris interrupted the debate. It 





had been proceeding by unanimous consent. Mr. Harris | 


interposed an objection and abruptly moved to take up 
the tariff bill. 

Before the motion was put the conference report on 
the bill for the punishment of crimes in Yellowstone Park 
was adopted. 

The consideration of the tariff bill was then resumed. 


A MAN who does not know how to learn from his 
mistakes turns the best school master out of his life.— 


A SCHOOLMASTER OF MODERN GREECE. 

In the paper, “ Behind Hymettus,’’ by J. Irving Manatt, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, is an entertaining description of a visit to the school- 
master of Spata, in Greece. 
We found the schoolmaster’s house apparently the best in 
the village, occupying a great quadrangle, as usual, with 
high walls, entered through a somewhat stately portal. An 
outside stairway of marble led to the upper floor, which 
was given up for our entertainment,—a large, square 
chamber, with balcony looking toward sunrise and the 


| sea, and behind this two other tiny apartments. The big 


chamber was evidently the megaron reserved for state 
occasions, and cold and cheerless accordingly. A great 
sofa and a shake-down, with a table, a few chairs, and 
small pictures of Greek politicians saved it from absolute 
emptiness ; but the little box behind this, with the school- 
master’s beggarly bookshelves and a big open fireplace, 
promised better things. The evening was chill, and I 
ventured the suggestion that the smell of fire would not 
be unpleasant. At once our hest’s fair daughter, Helene, 


| heaped an armful of pine fagots on the hearth, and 


touched them off. The warm blaze shot up, and in a 
moment we were new creatures ; the resinato went round, 
with Helene for cup-bearer, and the symposium was one 
long to be remembered. 

Fancy two barbarians, smitten with the love of Greece, 
on pilgrimage tothe deme of Xenophon ; their host, the 
schoolmaster for twenty-five years of Xenophon’s native 
place, without a copy of Xenophon in his house! With 
Marathon hardly a dozen miles away, he had never set 
foot upon the famous field, yet he was full of curiosity 
about our New World. 

‘¢So you are Americans ?”’ 

“*To,”’ 

‘¢Of North or South America?’’ 

That is always the next question here. 

‘* North America,—the United States.’’ 

‘‘Ah, do you live near Panama? ’”’ 

Panama is in the air now, even here behind Hymettus. 
We explain that it is much farther from Providence to 
Panama than from here to Marathon. Then the school- 
master comes out strong. 

‘¢ You have heard of the flood ?’’ 

*« Yes.” 

‘¢ Noah’s flood ?”’ 

‘s Yes.’ 

‘¢ When all the world were drowned except Noah and 
his people in the ark ?”’ 

Te." 

‘* You remember Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I remember.’’ 

‘< Well, one of them settled Asia, one Africa, and the 
other Europe.’’ 

‘« So I have heard.’’ 

‘¢ Then, what I want to know is, where do you Ameri- 
cans come from ?”’ 

‘¢ Tell him,’’ said the Sage, observing that I was cor- 
| nered, ‘‘ tell him that we had a boat of our own.”’ 

I did so, but without provoking a smile, and it pres- 
| ently came out that the schoolmaster was in dead earnest. 
He had mixed us up with the aborigines, and was trying 
to get at our own opinion of our origin. Assured at last 
that we were Europeans and able to give an historical ac- 
count of ourselves, he questioned us closely about our 
| Red Remnant. It isa subject of profound interest to the 
Greek mind; probably because a modern Greek version 
of ‘* The Last of the Mohicans,’’ with frightful woodcuts, 
is to be found in every bookstall, not only in Athens, but 





Henry Ward Beecher. 


| in the provincial towns. It seems to be the old curiosity 
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mas the : aiateailieds to which Saliaian catered in ‘ The 
Persians,’’ and Herodotus in his History. When I had 
given him some account of our red people, he brought 
out his own theory of an earthquake tearing the continent 
in twain at Bering’s Strait, and so parting Japheth’s fam- 
ily. This seismic doctrine is doubtless taught in the de- 
motic school of Spata without ever a word of Platonic 
Atlantis. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

Cuicaco has successfully established a new idea for working wo- 
men. It is a lunching place, known as “ The Noonday Rest.”” They pay 
25 cents a month for membership, may bring their lunches with them or 
buy it at the rate of 11 cents for what ordinarily costs 50 cents, and 
have the advantages of library, lavatory, reception rooms, and pleasant 
association besides. There are already 300 members. 

—Dartmouth College will celebrate its 125th anniversary on Sixth 


month 26, and the alumni are looking forward to the commencement 
with much interest. 


—Massachusetts has a new law which forbids the exhibition of 
wild animals in the streets and which authorizes officers to kill all such 
animals and fine the exhibitor $20. 


—The Hull House (Chicago) coffee house and kitchen has been 
open for six months. The room itself is an attractive copy of an Eng- 
lish inn, with low, dark rafters, diamond windows, and large fireplaces. 
It is open every day from 6a.m.to 11 p.m. The foods are carefully 
prepared, and are sold by the quart or pound to families for home con- 
sumption. ( 
the neighboring factories. By means of an indurated fibre can it is 
possible to transport and serve the food hot. The employés purchase a 
pint of soup or coffee, with two rolls, for five cents. 


—In Holland an attempt is being made to pass a bill allowing | 


women to be elected to Parliament. 


—Thomas Whittaker, of Great Britain, a prominent temperance 
lecturer, 81 years of age, recently offered to run a race with any one 
who frequented public houses for the same period. 

—One of the most influential Paris journals, Ze Soir, makes the 
significant admission that ‘‘ The embryonic idea of a lasting peace is 
beginning to take shape.”’ 
newspapers, hitherto so incredulous and sarcastic, in regard to Peace 
propagandism, are found to be taking an earnest and hopeful attitude 
towards i it. t.— Herald of Peace. 


O not be ieaileepaities following 
brands of White Lead are still made by the “Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion, They are standard,and always 


Strictly Pure White Lead _ 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“‘ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY " (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL ” @uffalo). 

“‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinazati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


short-sighted dealers do so. 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tintin 
2s-pound keg of Lead, and mix your own paints, Saves time and 
and insures the best paint that k is pessiite to put on wood. 


save you a good many dollars. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


BEAUTY AND ECONOMY 
LATING GRATES. 


in coldest weather. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 





Coffee, soups, and stews are delivered every day at noon to | 





| 


“JEWETT” (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY™ (Pittsburgh). “KENTUCKY ” (Louisville), 
“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO." (Phila) 
‘MORLEY (Cleveland). 
“ MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 
“RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
“ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER " (New York). 
“UNION " (New York). 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 
paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger profit Many | 


Colors, a oOne-pound can to a 
annoyance in matching shades, 


Send us a postal card and get our boek on paints and color-card, frees it will probably 


HIGHEST AWARD WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


are united in the use of the JACKSON VENTI- 


Each heats several rooms 


50 Beekman St., New York. 


— Women gardeners are said to be in great demand in England and 
Germany. 


—A big glacier has formed in the Rocky Mountains, near St. Mary’s 


river, Montana, and explorers are reported as intending to try and reach 
it this summer. 


—Among the benefactors of our country are those who are aiding 
to protect our forests from ignorant destruction. But even old trees wil! 
die sometime, and the greater public benefactor is the one who can 
show how the planting of new forests can be made profitable. Canada, 
with all her present forest wealth, is looking to the future. The 
Dominion has an experiment forest at Ottawa of nineteen acres, on 
which are planted, ten feet by five, 15,500 trees. Planters can learn 
what and how best to set out by what they learn there.—Mechan’s 
Monthly. 


—Jane Goodwin Austin, the well-known novelist, died recently in 
Boston, in her 63d year. Mrs. Austin counted her lineage from the 
May Flower pilgrims in no less than eight distinct lines and also counted 
as an ancestor Francis Le Baron, the nameless nobleman who formed 
the subject of one of her most interesting stories. Mrs. Austin was a 
prolific writer and her most valuable work is distinctly American. She 
had given much study to New England history and traditions, and her 
best work is along this line.-— Woman’s Tribune. 


—The National Temperance Advocate says: ‘‘In a hospital ward 
in Denmark fifteen notorious drunkards were as an experiment treated 
by American doctors with the ‘gold cure,’ one seeming to be cured, 
and fourteen having relapsed after short periods of abstinence.”’ 


—For over ten years certain women in the Isle of Man have en- 
joyed the right of voting. Married women do not vote. Widows and 
spinsters, being householders and proverty owners, do. Some one sug- 
gests that the name be changed to the Isle of Woman.—Mew York Sun. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE proposed new Tariff bill continues under discussion in the United 
States Senate, the different items being taken up separately for 
consideration. 

Dr. TALMAGE’S new Tabernacle, at Clinton and Greene avenues, 
Brooklyn, was burned at noon on the 13th. The Hotel Regent, ad- 


It is a very hopeful sign when the Parisian | joining, was also destroyed, and several dwellings were badly damaged. 


The loss is estimated at over one million dollars. It is now suggested 
that the fire was caused by an incendiary. This is the third time the 
oe has been burned. 


‘ 


FOR A NERVE TONIC 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. H. M. HAR ow, Augusta, Me., says: 
‘1 regard it as one of the best remedies in all 
cases in which the system requires an acid and 
a nerve tonic. I have used it freely with most 
excellent results.” 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will 
be held in the Darby Friends’ meeting-house, on 
First-day, Fifth month 20, 1894, at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 





*,.* Nottingham First-day School Union will 
meet at Oxford, on Seventh-day, Fifth month 26, 
| at 10.30 a. m. 

The committee on exercises have arranged a 
good program. All interested are invited to 
attend and participate. 

HowarpD COATES, 
Lizziz H. LINCOLN, 


‘ clerk 
*,.* A conference, under the care of Burling- 
| ton Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held at Mansfield, in Friends’ meeting- 
house, on First-day, Fifth month 27, 1894, at 
2.30 o'clock p.m. All are cordially invited to 
attend. SAMUEL S. DeCou, Clerk. 





*,* Friends desiring accommodations during 

| the sessions of New York Yearly Meeting are 

requested to communicate as early as possible 

with the undersigned, in order that suitable ar- 

rangements may be made for their comfort and 
accommodation. Jos. A. BoGARDus, 

Chairman of Committee of ne, 
167 Chambers St., N. Y. city. 


a~@e -— 


END FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No. 
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## Quarterly and other meetings in Fifth | 
month occur as follows : 
19. Short Creek, Concord, O. 
21. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
23. Stillwater, Somerset, O. 
24. Duanesburg, New Baltimore, N. Y. 
26. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind. 
28. New York Yearly Meeting. 
Canada Half- Yearly Meeting, Pickering, 
Ont. 
Warrington Quarterly Meeting, Pipe 
Creek, Md. 
29. Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
30. Southern, Easton, Md. 
31. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 





*,* Evening meetings during Fifth month are | 


held at Race street, at 7.30 p. m. 











Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either at 
the store or your own door, see 
that the full name 


eLeCTH aco’ 


is on 2 box and also the figure of 
a@ woman cleaning silver printed 
IN ne. None other is genuine. 


uantity free, box t- 
paid, ~~ Tefal quant Sold d everywhere. 
ELECTRO gr 2. 
» New York. 


‘The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


"The Melos "OPEN AL ALL THE YEAR 





Within two one walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE., 





Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Open all the year, 
The Revere, Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 












S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8S F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


/ LARGEST MANUFACTURERS /| 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURN/ SHINCS ——— 






THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. | 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH, & 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends, HENRY | Ost AND SIGN PAINTING. 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 " a | Durable Work. Rellable Workmen. 


By Howarp M, JENKINS. ELLIS. | Residence, 412 N. 10th St. 


Leaflet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- {404 North 32d St. 
-*. Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; - ate 
cen 


ts for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mau at these RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’s. Carpenters, Buitoers, AND Contractors 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 








prices. 





Practical Sanitary & Economic Cooking 
Adapted to Persons of Moderate 


and Small Means. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
BY MRS. MARY HINMAN ABEL. 8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


One of the Prize Essays published by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. Price, in paper | - , - pane ie 


binding, 25 cents ; in cloth binding, 35 cents. CHARLES BURTON, 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, ; : 2 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Contains 256 lar 2 Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia 


—— — 








in all variety of Styles and Prices. No 
better goods or lower prices anywhere. 





4 Paint i 
description, Bound in | Oxford Tie Season Now. 
The newest shapes are here in BLACK 
size 11 x (Sin. 
$2.50 
eee Summer Weight Boots 

Books, Magazines. &c. bound. 1 ® ,Eightl) Street, 
| Staple Trimmings, Ske ve Muslins, Linings, | 
| Spool and Embroidery Silks, Zephyrs, Wool Wad- 


- Photo’ Views of ti 
+ ~@) Buildings Statuary, a e ae aia 

Fine Cloth, Leather 

Back and Corners, 
and RUSSET as well as the good old 

gust © D te Bago, COMFORTS. Prices start at $1.75. 
examination allowed. 
L.& RL. TYSON, 
242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
| ding, Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made to | 

| order. Plain Sewing and Quilting done. 


47 N. Thirteenth St. (below Arch.) 
1013 Spring Garden St. 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 


Headquarters Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. 

| These goods being made by a reliable and well- 

| known Rubber Company, are sold to be as repre- 

sented, and can be depended upon to give entire 

satisfaction. ¥ ‘ . 

‘ : | 7 ts t 

| Our popularity with the Oculists is the result of | para cae bene, @ ogre Seen, eee 
fine work. Our popularity with the public is the | heavy hose, 15 cents a foot Reels 75 cents, and all 

result of moderate prices and polite attention. | attachments at very low figures. Send your order 


H.C. BODEN 4 CO.,OpTicians, | YY mail. E.L. PEIRCE, 
8. E. Corner Walnut and 13th Streets, Philadelphia. a ” WORTH SECOND STREET PHILADELPHIA. 





| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 





WARRANTS: STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL anu CITY 
Povertte Investment Banks, Trust Companies and indi- 
viduals. Send * /“. ik NEWHALL Manager Rast. Office 


ES £5 Droz Build’, » Home “‘Gantey and 
YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. PHILAD 















Cedarcroft. 


Having taken a large house in Hatboro’, on the | 
Reading Railroad, 15 miles from Philadelphia, I can 


accommodate 
SUMMER BOARDERS 
with comforts of good home, plenty of shade, 
water. everything in season. One mile from 
sham Meeting; terms reasonable. Address 
ELIZABETH F. NEWPORT, 


Hatboro’, Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania. 








The Pennhurst, Suis. 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
JAMES HOOD. 


"The Arbor-ton, Lock Box, 721. | 


8 SEA VIEW AVENUE, 
OCEAN GROVE, - NEW JERSEY. 
Kept by Friends. Situated one-half block from the 
ocean ; near hot and cold sea water baths. For par- 
ticulars address HANNAH BORTON, 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NJ. | 


-Dreer’s Reliable Sone 


Have been planted Dy the most critical growers for over haffacentury. They are sure te grow, true te 


name, and will save you money and disappointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Greenhouse. 


| Tals is the year or ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN. 


| Send two stam +t DEEER'S GARDEN CALE ENDAR fer 1894, and make money by getting 
the best only. hing New and Old = SEEDS, PLAN and BULBS. It gives des 
crip.ions in m is richly illustrated in joie m to large colored plates on cover. 


HENRY A. _DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


PURE SPICES 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


| PERFECTLY PURE 
| These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Fourth -nd Race Streets, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


We Have the Plant. 


That is a 35 years experience in pleasingthe 
various tastes of the most fastidious, in relation 
to Tea and Coffee. Seven pounds of Ingram’s 
Fine Blended Roasted Coffee (whole or ground) 
delivered free to any railroad station where the 


five-cen package stamp can be used on the re- 
ceipt of 


TWO DOLLARS. 


WILLIAM Ss: INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ornamental 
and Plain Enameled 


For Hospital, Institution, 
and: Family Use. 


The Celebrated apes Woven Wire Mattress. 
Wholesale and retail, at Lowest Prices. Send for 
Free Catalogue. Manufactured by 


ROBERT KELSO, 


254 8. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | "hlip 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


REFRIGERATORS» 


are now in season. 


The Perfection 


Is a if not better than others. Prices, 
$8.50 to $20.00. Chests, $6 to $12 


CONROW, 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


| Néddinen’s 4 ~ 


4 & 
| Art Store 
\ 806 Market St. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


are invited to inspect our 


| Spring Assortment of Hand Cameras 


From $5 to $75. 
PRINTING DONE FROM NEGATIVES. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Go., 1030 Arch St. 


| 
Good Designs 





in wall paper are as plen as bad. 

too. Selection by mail tocaay. We will 
be you 100 — for @ight cents. Prices, 5 | 
to 50 cents a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


“GIRARD _ 


LIFE INSURANCE: 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


EFFINGHAM B, Enea President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treas 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E, Officer. 


| EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROU GBS, 

JOHN A. BROW 

BENJAMIN W Rich HARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


WILLIAM H. 
WILLIAM 


mpany ial its re 
ys apcon ae fie pean 


C. Garrett, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, 

Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, 
Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 





John B. 








GEORGE ‘> oki RISPHAM, 


FRANCIS L GOwEN 
GEORGE H. McF ADDEN, 


tes! te TRUST» COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


aoe i FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
ah intoxest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
receives deposits, _—s by check. 
. DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, t. ee Brown, 
est, 
Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Bally, 





«oss WILLIAM HEACOCK, Ba 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Telephone 4036. 


“LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 
For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Sample of work in our window. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 


12 N. Eleventh St, Phila. 


CAPITAL, 81, 000. 006 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


» TRUST CO. 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
a Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 


a 


HENRY TATNALL, 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. § 

PEMBERTON &. HUTCHINSON. 


" Thomas Williams, Jey John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Henry Tatnall, 


George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF a. 


This Compan 


pany furnishes ne 
at actual Ner Cost. It is E 
SvuEptus of over Two and a B 


AND INCONTESTABLE. 


1d ENDOWMENT IN8SU RANCE 
een MILLIONs and a 
UIES ARE NON-FORFEIT ABLE 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY 0. BROWN 








The Provident Life and ‘Trust Company of Philadelphia 


e 409 Chestnut Street. 


ITAL, $1,000,000, PULLY PAID. « 
mmo LES SENN TES EEE el ee 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


Sei aes ae separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


| ABA S White 5 Wiig 


pariss Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; View Positions and Actuary 
o; Renee of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ue 
ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, »J. BARTON TOWNSEND 


cer, 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G 





